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innovative programs and new methods of training for 
cross cultural skills In Interpersonal Interaction are 
the focus of this review which provides: (I) a biblio- 
graphy with 48 abstracts of documents, largely from the 
years 1966 to 1968; (2) a topical digest of the main 

points made In these documents, elaborated by quotations 
from the texts; and (3) an index to documents, or to 
sections of documents, which relate to each section of 
the review. The review of the literature is contained 
under the following headings: The cross cultural train- 
ing problem. The need for more effective methods of 
cross cultural training. Conditions affecting the design 
of cross cultural training programs. Conceptualizing the 
training task, and Cross cultural Interaction training 
methods. 
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1 . mss CULTURAL TRAINING PROBLm 



In the Peace Corps, In business and Industry, In the State De- 
partment, AID, the armed forces and In many other agencies, thousands 
of Americans are serving abroad In missions where competence In the 
field of human relations determines success or failure. Since con- 
ventional area studies, lectures, classroom exercises and "how to get 
along with" manuils have been ineffective in preparing for these mis- 
sions, new methods are being tested to provide quicker, more effective, 
and hopefully, more economical training for cross cultural interaction 
skills. 

Technical competence, language skills and many other capacities 
are always required for effective service overseas and they are, of 
course, major components of most training programs for such missions. 
Experience has shown, however, that they will be insufficient If com- 
munication and rapport cannot be established between the American ad- 
visor and the persons he encounters In the foreign culture, though 
whom all his contributions must be mediated. In these personal en- 
counters, subtle but profound culture-rooted differences will invari- 
bly Intrude, often disruptively, even- when the persons themselves are 
motivated by good will and the most earnest Intention to be helpful 
to each other. 

Some of these cultural differences are Immediately apparent, In 
variations In dress, food, manners and other customs. Others, however, 
arise from the depths of national culture or Individual personality 
and involve non-verbal and even unconscious differences in ways of 
thinking. In basic assumptions about life and the world, and in value 
systems. They can, and do, leave many dedicated Americans "talking 
past" their foreign counterparts in a dismaying, seemingly Inexplicable 
process which soon leads to culture fatigue, discouragement and retreat 
into the "golden ghetto" where oniy’fellow Americans will be encountered. 





Some quotations from the literature may make the general problem 
more expl felt. 



Cultia^ fatigue, . . . "outture shook" woe f<w lees of a ■problem 
than "oiUtu]^ fatigue^" which appears much more graduatly* Culture 
fatigue is the physical and emotional exhaustion that aihost inr~ 
variably results from the infini-be series of minube adous-bments ve- 
quired for long~-bexm survival in an alien culture. Living and work- 
ing overseas generally requires that one must suspend his automoMo 
evaluations md y^dgments; that he must supply new interpretabiom 
■bo seemingly familiar behaoiori and that he must demand of himself 
oor^tmxt alterations in the s-byle and aon^bent of his aotivvby, fa- 
ther this process is conscious or unconscious^ successful or unsuc- 
cessful:, it consumes an enormous amount of energy^ leaving the in- 
dividual decidedly fatigued. (44^ p,48-9) 



CvJUomJL (tiUeMndZi, Ukz an knoJujcan oveMeai, an kwusjm in 
hii om counviy ii JUkzty to a situation An tenm oi hU own 
pejupzctive. - a set assumptions and vatues that ii toAgety a 
pnoduuct oi hU own suJj-ojJUuaoZ exposure. In both instances, many 
diiiicjujUle& can be vlemd as oousing pnimrUZy iAom the incongnultics 
An vaZuss, bzZieis, and ways oi tiie vAiAch Keilect An tuAn dCiicAznccs 
An occupation, socAjozconomie status, cattuAat baci^Aound, OA othcA 
aiiAJLiaXAon iactoAS. The diUzAenee, oi couAse, As that the cuZtuAjat 
cUiieAences oAe gAeateA. and ioA moAe peAvasive ovcAseas; hence the 
gAeateA need ioA AcJtevant tAaining, {13, p.5) 



Complex relationshvps. The third considera'tion, and the most impoxd^ant, 
is Idle psychological evaluation for work dbroad, which has to differ 
oonsid^abty from selection far work at home. When men have failed 
overseen, it has rarely been found ■to be due ■bo deficiency in their 
professional work. It is ■nearly always due ■to a personal difficul-by, 
such as lack of oibility to adapt ■bo 'Local oonditiom or indbilvby to 
deal wiik the oomplica'ted interpersonal relationships in the foreign 
si-tuation. Consequently, greater demands have been made upon the 
psychological selection process for ■tke foreign sitmtion,and -these 
are not easy -to filfill, (20, p,l86) 



ConituitAng pAmises, The cAAticaJi point As that those cAoss-cuitoAoJL 
iactons not ol ihe obvAous soAt, such as diUzAznees oi dAzss, 
gcstuAo>s, oA iood which tend to gzt zmphasAzed bzrnusc oi thzAA zxotAc 
appeal, RathzA they have to do with l^Ac cultuAol pAzmiszs and thought 
pattzfms which pzAvasivzly intAudz upon zvzAyday bzJiavioA and yzt do so 
An a Subtle way that tends to zftcapz awoAcnzss. {13, p,4) 
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lion-verbal behavior, A large portion of the perception of 
meaning in htmxn interaction stems from ~&ie nonverbal rather 
than the verbat portion of such behavior. Hall defines prox- 
emios as: ... the study of ways in which man gains knowledge 

of i^e content of other men’s minds through judgements of^ 
behavior patterns associated with varying degrees of proximity 
to them. These behavior patterns are learned^ and thus they 
are not genetically determined. But because they are learned 
(and taught) largely outside awareness ^ they are often treated 
as though they were innate, I have found "^lis type of behavior 
to be highly stereotyped^, less siibject to distortion than con- 
sciously controlled behavior and impcriant to individuals in 
the judgements they form as to what is taking place around them 
at any given moment in time. 

This area of interest in nonverbal culturally determined inter- 
personal oontmmication has been labeled varacormruhidation or 
varalangucge, (6^ p, 5) 



EmotiomJt mu&cJte., fhz pukpo&eM cA 0 i 6 -cuiiuJULt t/uuning a/ie. 
lEF: { J ) d&vzlop in ihz ittudont moke independ^ce pi exiehuiZ 

6oukcei oi decision, iniokmation, pkobtem deiinition, and mo- 
tivation; (2) duveisp in the student the ’’motional muscle” 
k&quiked to deal conitkactively isitk the itkong iecling6 whiph 
ake ckeated by csnilict and conikontation oi values and attitudes; 
(3) encdole him to make choices and connUttments to action in 
iitimtisYS oi 6tkes6 and uncektainty; and (4) encourage him to 
use his own and otheks* ieelingi, attitudes, and valuei aS inr- 
jokmatisn in deiining and solving human pkohtemi, (24, p, 442) 



kelevance to Vomedtic Pkogkana oi Adult Education 

Though this review may be useful as a guide to recent publications 
for the specialist In cross cultural training, i,t Is primarily Intended 
for the researcher and program planner in the genera! field of adult 
education, for 1 believe that the research and development rapidly accu- 
mulating In this area has pertinence and innumerable potential applica- 
tions In adult education programs for the poor and culturally deprived 
segments of our own population. In community development. In residential 
education and many other parts of the field. Consider, for example, the 
kind of programs which may be Implied by this simple statement from the 
report of the President's Commission on Civil Disorders. 
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"Harasamnt" or disoourteey may not he the veautt of mlioious or 
diaariminabory intent of -poliae offiqera. Many offioera aimply fail 
to underatand the effeeta of their aotiona heoauae of their limited 
Knowledge of the Negro ocmnmity. Calling a Negro teenager hy his 
first name may arouse reaentment hecauae nany whitea atill refuse 
to extend to adult Negroes the oourtesy of the title^ ’’Mister, ” A 
yatroVnan may take am of a "person he is leading to the police 
oar, Negroes are more likely to resent this than uhitea heoauae 
the aotion intpliea that they are on the verge of flight and may de- 
grade them in the eyes of friends or onlooT^ra, 



Or, from another source: 



foH. -tfte vjdoan duosfZiAA, JUvim may be atcen; iofi menbeu 

the mlddte cfaii, expefUneae uiitk me poot, angny, and the (U&- 
aduantaged pnevt'^zi neat coniaontation. 



Or, consider the growing Impatience of young adults with traditional 
educational methods: 

There ia a hunger for eduoational experiences which involve idle 
whole person, which get to the ”heart of the matter, ” which seer 
to have a more, direct connection with life as it ia lived in our 
vetativiatio, kinetic, peripatetic, arisia ridden society. 

The experiments with videotape self confrontation, programmed In- 
struction "Culture AssIml lator," on-sIte simulated environments and other 
techniques being developed In Peace Corps, military and other cross cul- 
tural programs may have direct relevance In programs for training police 
and correctional personnel, community action workers, and others whose 
effectiveness will depend on achieving a degree of cultural empathy with 
disadvantaged Americans. 



Sdxpt in thz Re6eaAch and VzveJtopmmt Pneczit 



Useful as the new rrethods and techniques may be In adult education, 
however, the general mode of research attack on the cross cultural training 
problem may be equally Instructive. 



In our adult basic education programs. In vocational training for 
the disadvantaged and In other programs of urgent social priority, we 
are dismayed to find, just as the cross cultural trainers did, that our 
usual methods, however re Invigorated, simply do not work very well. We 
may be driven back, as they were, to study the problem more closely and 
to re-examine the knowledge masses In education and the behavioral sci- 
ences which underlie our adult education practices, before we, finally, 
emerge with the new methods effective to our present purpose. 

It seems to me that we are. In fact. In many parts of adult educa- 
tion going through an analagous period of turbulent confrontation of new 
problems which lay fearful demands on our customary, comfortable ways of 
organizing and guiding adult learning. These challenges are most salient 
in our work with disadvantaged Americans, but are by no means confined to 
that area. Consider, for example, the remarkable demand from business. 
Industry, technology and the professions for programs to up-grade skills 
on an almost continuing basis and In a spirit close to emergency. We 
are locked In engagement with many such new needs for education and train- 
ing of adults from which there can be no retreat based on lack of re- 
sources, for these are being provided In radically Increased spending for 
these purposes. 

We may, therefore, find It Interesting and instructive to observe 
how the confrontation process evolved In response to the similar neeo to 
Improve training programs for cross cultural interaction. Though not 
surveyed explicitly In any particular document, the stages of the process 
can easily be re-constructed by anyone who reviews the literature of re- 
cent years. 

I. Recognition of the problem and efforts to adjust traditional 
methods, e.g., to make lectures on human relations and cultural 
differences longer or more lively, to spend more time on this 
aspect of training, to find better trainers or to stress Its ur- 
gency. "Everything In this handbook is as tactical as an ’op plan* 
or the manual on the Marine Rifle Squad," says the Introduction to 
a Navy handbook on how to get along with the Vietnamese. 
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2. Recognition of failure. The authors seem In agreement that 
these adjustment efforts, however worthy, have not been adequate 
and that some drastically new training methods must be developed. 

3. Renewed, closer examination of the problem. The cross cultural 
trainers have diligently collected thousands of particular examples 
of personal interaction which seemed critical In the success of for- 
eign missions. These, were examined, classified and studied to dis- 
cern their common elements in order better to understand the exact 
nature of the training problem. 

4. Efforts to conceptualize the problem and to find an analytical 
framework which would al low recourse to relevant basic research in 
the behavioral sciences. This led, for example, to a review on the 

- role differentiation process in differing cultures and to a revival 
of Interest In para language and non-verbal communication. 

5. Review of educational methods which have proved effective I 
similar situations. Some experts Judged that thf' '•ss cultural 
training prcbJem may be best attacked through son., ^rm of role 
playing or simulation; others judged that experience-based human 
relations methods would be useful. Thus, we find In the litera- 
ture some excellent basic reviews In these areas, prepared with a 
view to applying these methods to the interaction training problems. 

6,. Experimentation and program development. New training techniques 
are now being tested using prcgrammed instruction, videotape simuia- 
tlon exercises and other techniques with actual critical incidents 
collected from field experience as the program content. 

i believe adult educators will be quick to adapt soire of the techni- 
ques to similar cross cultural training problems we encounter in preparing 
leaders for work with the dlsadvanf^ged. In programs for re-establishing 
contact with the younger generation whose basic assumptions and modes of 
thinking sometimes seem as mystifying as those of any foreigner, and in 
many other pregrams outside our traditional province of intellectually 
oriented education for middle class clienteles. 
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And the general process the cross cultural trainers have followed 
may be a model for the large scale reassessment and revamping of adult 
education practice required if we are to break open new programs and 
new methods for bringing large numbers of poor, isolated and often re- 
sentful citizens into a fully functioning relationship with a modern, 
urban. Industrial society. Our experience thus far in large scale pro- 
grams of vocational training and adult basic education has shown how 
inadequa+e our present methods are and how engulfing are the educational 
problems of the culturally Isolated. Still confident that adult educa- 
tion is a curative solution to these problems, we are now in stages two 
and three of the reassessment process-sober recognition of the Inadequacy 
of present methods and closer examination of the exact nature of the 
educational problems of various culturally deprived groups. If the ex- 
perience of the cross cultural trainers is a guide, we may still have 
much work and study to do before the most effective new methods of re- 
medial education emerge. 



NakiAz and ?u/Lpo6z oi thz Rev-tew 



Innovative programs and new methods of training for cross cultural 
skills in Interpersonal interaction are the focus of this review, which 
provides: (I) a bibi iography with abstracts of documents, largely 

from the years 1966 to 196b; (2J a topical digest of the main points 
made in these documents, elaborated by quotations from the texts; and 
13) an index to documents, or to sections of documents, which relate 
to each section of the review. Many topics tangential to the focus on 
problems and methods of training, emerge in the documents, but receive 
only cursory treatment in the digest. This is not a general review of 
literature about the Peace Corps, or conventional area studies, or pro- 
grams for exchange of persons, or language training, though all of 
these topics appear as they relate to training for interaction skills. 

Adult educators will note that the research and development reviewed 
here represents another contribution to our field by our ’’Invisible 
colleagues,” In this case the psychologists, military officers, uni- 
versity faculty members and others, who, quite unaware that they are 






contributing to adult education, have added to the growing body of ex- 
perience and tested knowledge vyhlch underlies adult education practice. 

All of the docu*nents reviewed have been located by using the re- 
sources of the growing network of the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) and ail have come routinely Into the files of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult Education at Syracuse University. Most of the 
documents which are not available In standard published sources, may be 
obtained through ERIC or other sources In microfiche or hardcopy repro- 
duction. A notice on availability precedes the bibliography. 

For the general adult educator who wishes to keep up with research 
and development In the area of training for cross cultural Interaction 
skills, this digest should provide an adequate condensation of the In- 
tellectual content of the documents, and. If he sees something of great 
Interest or with potential application In his own work, the Index will 
guide him directly to the documents he needsfor further exploration. 

A terse running summary of the main points made In the 48 documents 
appears In this typeface double-spaced. Quotations from the texts elab- 
orate these points. They are single-spaced and In two different typefaces, 
with sources Identified by Itemjiumber of the document In the bibliography 
and to the pages. In various sections. Item numbers from the bibliography 
are Inserted to Indicate documents dealing explicitly with the topic sum- 
marized in that section. 
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11. THE hlEEV FOR MORE EFFECTIVE METHODS OF CROSS CULTURAL TRAIMING 



The number of Americans serving overseas in missions requiring 
effective personal communication has drastically increased in recent 
years and the urgency of the missions, especially those related to the 
Vietnam war, has mounted to crisis prop~’^’ion. Failures, especially 
those dramatic Incidents of the "ugly American” type, have led to gen- 
eral recognition that conventional training programs were not effective. 



IncJiea^ed coYitacX&. Thz pt&qimicy oi c/to66-cuJttWL- 

at cor^cti has 4MCAea&e.d in The, modzJin woftZd. MutuaZ. economic 
and cmi^tancz be^iocen ncutiorLi, ;£fee woAfe ol ^inte/uuitionaJt 

otiganizationA, and intcfunaJLLzat^n. Zcjiqq. cofipofuUioni have Zed 
to counttz&i occa&ion& in uifiick people, o^ di££eA.ent mZtufiaZ back- 
gnounds have to mnk togetheA, to n^otiate, oa to inte/iact in 
6omc otkefL my. It ha& been Keoogviized that a task peA^oAmed in 
a <M)S6-<MltuAaZ situation is likely to pAesent moAe difficulties 
than vAien the same task is entAusted to a cuZtuAalZy homogeneous 
gAoup. It is not suApAising, thcAefoAe, that the phoblem of how 
to tAoin people to inteAoct effectively with people of onotheA 
cultuAe nos become impoAtant and uAgent. (72, p.Z) 



Need for ratyid ioKiiniruf. Various government agencies and research 
organizations were visited and were asked what 'problems alt have 
in comon when they prepare Anexdeans for contact and ■work -with 
native personnel overseas. Our survey asked each agency for 
goals of -their culture-training programs the kinds of things taughts 
the methods vseds and the prohl^s faced by the 'training groups in 
achieving their aims. Two general findings came out of the survey: 
Firsts^ there is a definite requirement for rapid and effective 
training in cross-cultural skills. ’'Ugly Amei'ican” incidents con- 
tinue to damage American prestige and the V.S. image dbroad. Cur- 
rent programs of intelligence briefings y xAmote area orientations 
and lecbiopes on cus-toms and habits are inadequa-te and sometimes 
cause more harm than good. In shorty knowing what -to do is not 
equivalent to doing \diat you know. Giving a man a lecture on do’s 
and don’ts in a foreign coun-try is equivalent -to giving him a lec- 
-ture on how -to fly the B-52; in each case he might easily get a 
passing grade on a writ-ten -test but his actual performance would 
be unacceptable. (22y p.3) 
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and Induitfuj 



As American business becomes ever more inTernationai in operation 
and perspective, executives and other workers must be trained for over- 
seas duty. 



TnoMfUng AJKbiJvfia^nnX. executcm. In tfee pnxjceM oi ^zttJunQ up 
ov€f^ea& opzAoti^M, cmparUeA a/ie, finding that tntejmationaJt 
bu6tneA6 fuLi uniquz cJwiac^eAAAtlab. It JU unuAuaJtZy complex and 
(Uveuz bccaiuc oi the uUde Ac^e oi diUcAencei xn potitieaJt, 
cultu/iatf and economic conditions. It li also highly dynamic and, 
at pnesejnt, wtifflniJUM. to many companies. Oi the poktlclpants In 
this sutvey, appnoxlmtety one-thjCnd oi 150 majoA. 'coApoAotlom- 
headquoAtcAed In moAe than 20 countAles - consldeA. thenseloes neto- 
comeAS to InteAnatlonat business. 

SeneJtal iacts seen appoAent: [ 1 } InteAnatlonat management Ae~ 

qulA^ executives vUtk speclat abilities. (2) QuaJUiled InteA- 
natlonat executives have been - and pAobabty valtt continue to be- 
scoAce. [3] Uany companies oAe auxvie oi this shoAtcge, but ieio 
oi them have Acsotved the pAobtem. [4] InteAnatlonat executloes 
undoubtedly loilt assume a moAe ImpoAtant Aole In toe iatuAe. (2, 
ioAeiMAd) 



Heed for t^rainirig rxcoorane. There are ctlose to a ndVLion American 
businessmen and iheir families lioing abroad^ and yrdbc3>ly ttao Txun- 
deed -thousand of them are actually engaged in business. The marber 
is increasing all the -time and -they carry on a large -number of -pro-' 
feats. American industries in Caracas^ Venezuela^ for exanple^ 
have a budget of $600^000 each year far educational^ artistic^ and 
related programs. The Institute of Interiudncnal Sduoation in a 
census found -that ninety-seven American corporations brought -to -this 
country 4^800 -trainees in a single year. 

Tf^ author’s tkocldiaidB survey found little use of formal systems y 
rigid proceduresy or extensive paperwork in conneation tai^ -the 
d^lqpnent of international executives. Indeedy -the majority of -the 
international firme corji-Ul-ted do -not have any well-defined plans for 
intemationoCi development (in contrast to -their thorough ptoeis for 
executive development in the domes-tio operations) and have not -named 
any specific executive or group -to make such plans. (2y p.4S) 

SEE: 2;26;45 
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MV ami Othzfi fedsAot A^enccei 



Technical assistance and other foreign aid programs have become 
an Important Instrument of American foreign policy. 



CuZiuM. contact loKe^Qn poiAxitf. Thz appoZ/itmemt an 
tamt Szc/LZta/uf iofi tciucatwiwZ and CuZtmaJL A^^eUu ami 

tkz chang^ in. tiie. poJUcA.&& and ope/uvtion& ihai. liUZJt ^nom 
tiint appoin.t/nzKtf fie.£te.ct a majofi dzpoOLtWLZ in ihz iofumZation 
and tnz (ionduei kme/ucan ^ofieign poticy. Educai^naJL and 
cjoIZiAot acUvUioji oJiz now ion£k o6 a majofL imifumemt oi 
ioKQ^n poticy, to 6e joined with. potiticaJL and ejoonomic. oc- 
tiviti&& in ML&taining and dOieotung the. position the. United 
States in would aHaJUis. (9, p.337) 



'Predicting successful adjiistment. Although it is gradxuzlty j&e- 
eoming possible to make more reliable predictions concerning 
prwhcdile success dr failure dbroady a great deal more research 
is needed in this regard. It is still far from easy to socCLuate 
’human beings in terms of their future reactions, ^^lere is much 
to indicate that a person wJio has successfully done a technical 
or professional gob at 'home will not necessarily be able to do 
a similar good gob at the same work in a different cultural 
situation. (19y 20^ p.l86-7) 

SEE: 9;32;33;35;45;47 



pQjaai. CoH.p& 



The Peace Corps has required large scale, costly, and rapid 
training. 



In Vhogham VeoJi 1965, the. Pacice Cofvpi tHoJined In 5S dt^^s/trmt 
anivzuitie^ and with 6&veAat non-aaadmic. okgahczatloni. The 
avemxge Peace Cofvp& tfuuning p>togAam unden contfULct la&tid 
appnoximatety 11 week& and co6t $2,354 pen tncUnee. In an 
attempt to pnovide none nejantng^ul and neatUtCe tncUnisf^ ion 
1966-67, ievenal new elements have been added odtlch wilt Jbi- 
cnea&e the length oi tnainlng to 12 weeks and ennCch the t/uUn- 
ing cjunniculum. Gneaten numbens oi netunned Votunteens and 
ovenseas staii jnembens will be used. New and mone intensive 
language teciunifies have been developed, moving language tnaln- 
Ing up to appnoxlmately 1/3 oi the total houns In the avenage 
tnalnlng pncgnam. New matenial and case studies based on 



II 



^olbvntJLVi zxpeAyUmz oJia be^ developed; the ita^i-t/uUnzz hatLo 
htu be&n -tnc/ieoied; ;tfte mount oi ;tcme de.cUcate.d to p^acttuz tmch- 
tng and ^t&id tuuking etthoA. in the U,S, ok in Canada, Mexico ok 
?(Wito Hicjo haut hem incKeoied and the amount oi tnaininQ in the 
hoit countKy hoi aJUo inc/vea&ed, 

Alt OjJ tkeie devetopment& have Kaiicd the estimated cjoit oe/t tKoinee 
in mb-61 to $2,612. [35, p.52) 

SEE: 3;I5;34;37;38;44;45 



, Mititaxy ?KOQKam& 



Military operations have changed drastically in the Vietnam war, 
where soldiers trained to fight are diverted in large numbers to pad 
fication and other programs of advising or training the Vietnamese. 



Non-ehootim raapfcace. One of Hhe ’'limits'’ in future limited loar 
is ltiab itie V,S. soldier or airmen, trained for everything from 
hand-tch-hand combat to sophisticated, canputerized conmand-and- 
oontrol, vtiVL be prohibited from firing at aZZ. Ee vAll be sent 
to another culture as a guide, instructor, trainer, and advisor. 
Many special training problems (as well as selection difficulties) 
arise in this context. Perhaps there is negative transfer when 
you train a man to be an excellent fighter or an expert in napalm 
bombing then frustrate him loith a civic action assignment as a 
teacher, (2d, p. 4) 



MjJUubviy Kale, Jin dzyeispmnt. The. cjon&tfuictivc koZsl in mtisnat 
development possible, to a nation' 6 nuZitoKy establishment is not 
yenexaily Keaiized, To be suxe, the miJUtaxy instxment, ii not 
f^pexly otiiented, can be a negative loKcje in society, chaxactex- 
ixed by staxk outhoxitaKianism, Paxiially as an inhexent ^eatuxe 
and inexeasingly by design, the MiJUtaxy hssistanae TKogxam con- 
txibutes to an enJUghtened militcuuj ntUtade and to the. note that 
the miJUtaxy st/wuctuxe plcufs in xespeet to potita^, economic, 
and social pKogKoss, paxtirulaXty in the Zess-deveZoped axeas oi 
the {/Lee vJofiZd, Thexe is an incxeasing amxeness tiiat miJUtaxy 
and economie assistance axe ijiteKdepmdent voKiabZes and not necess- 
axily aJUexnatives, (9, p,15S) 



Diversity of missions. The tecdmical advisor overseas for short 
duration missions is faced with monumental problems, not the least 
of which involves effective interpersonal relations with those 
foreign nationals with whom he deals. The Air Force Mobile Training 
Team mission is to respond to requests for technical training from 
other countries. This mission requirement makes necessary close, 
frequent face-to-face contact between Americans and their counter- 
parts, The American and native personnel typically involved in MTT 
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work represent quite homogeneous samples from their respective 
cultures and thus the problems of providing training for the 
Americans are reduced according to individml varici)ility. This 
comparison concerns the problems faced in training individuals 
for the Peace Corps or for the Foreign Service (7^ p.l) 



0^ v<Uue6. The, adv.ioii in- 

votved in vTJihxaJULy corutinuiOUA cjontact ttiJUh a. counWvpaAt in 
onotkeA. countfiy ^ofi a. ^peci-i^izd iengih 0(J Xime. and ha& explicit 
endi to acxLompiiih duAing thi& peAiod, A tltiA.d type 0(J align- 
ment loA. knejiiam nititoAy peuonnet is that in iUetnam. TfUs 
type 0^ oisigment is quite siirUioA. to that 0(J the Kotean conflict 
and cQAta^ aspects i%tUid Wat 71 . The type 0(J tAoining and 
pAepoAotion 0(J Amenicans ^oa. the iiASt hind o\ assignment is con- 
ducted by such agencies as the Toaeign Service Institute and ioa 
the tkOid kind thAougk noAmal combat Aeadiness nUZitoAy pAocejduA.es, 
The second type 0(J assignment is one o^ vitai impoAtance and A.e- 
quin.es the gneatestscAutiny; ion upon hie pensonnei acting as in- 
stnuctons and advisoAS iaJUs the heavy nesponsibiiity oi establish- 
ing stnong, pnoductive bonds oi i-liet^hip and communication, 
mite at ike same time incAeasing the technicai skill oi people 
inom the so-aaited emeAgir^ countAies, This is the battleiield 
upon vdnicJh the values oi IcbeAty, tolenance, and seti-impnovement 
one pnacticed. They must be pnacticed well, {6, p,1] 



SEE: 7;23;27;29;45 



VoluntoAy Gnganizations Missions 



Hundreds of voluntary agencies supporh community development and 
other work In foreign countries. The pioneers in this type of activity, 
the missionaries of the various church denominations, are still active 
In many parrs of the world. 



JRole of voltmtary organizations. In a free society such as oursy 
private znstvbubicns, foundations^ the Institute of International 
Education and its sister organizations, and private business have 
a very important role to play in cultural aCd to underdeveloped 
countries. 

There is no single institution in this group that is predominant 
as is the government. But in the aggregate, tTzeee institutions 
have considerable influence, and it is important that we under- 
stand the nature of this influence and the methods by which it 
is exerted, (9, p,28S) 



HUiZona^ movement, Ame/ttcan kqJUqajoiii> o^anizationi have., 
cov^i, btm acXlvz abnoad iofi aZ ieait 150 ye/vvi, AJUhough medA 
pumAy pu^poie ka& been to 6pAead ChaJUtLatitty tn non-CfiAUtcan 
countfue6, they have e&tabJUetked 6choot&, cotteges, and ho6pl!('aJU» 
In Aeaent yejou, theie mUAtonoAif acZivttiei, which oAe poAt oi 
kntAtcffJ^ cattuAol Ae&ation&, have AeaJUy become £aAge--&(uiie, A 
1954 AepoAt made to the Hou&e RepAesentatlvei showed .that Cath- 
otic, ?Aote&tant, and Jejwl&h oAgayUzation& wzAX. then contAlbutlng 
oveA $120 milUon to puognam oj a technical aatitance natuAe, 
Today the e&tbnated conOUbution o^ aZt pUvate nonpAo£lt oAganl- 
zatiom ti cloie to $200 mittion» This exceeds the total 6pent by 
the United States GoveAnment on tJvU type oi activity, TheAe oAe 
alio eitlmated to be ^oua tlmei am many Mienicani obAcad coAAying 
on technical a&^iitance activities on^pnivate iundi [iom. twenty 
thousand) as those ase on goveAment iunds, (9, p.290j 

SEE: 45 



UniveASlties 



Unlvers?+!es In the post war period. In addition to providing train- 
ing for other agencies, have developed their own foreign assistance pro- 
grams which they directly administer, often In cooperation with counter- 
part Institutions In the foreign country. 

SEE: 8;45 
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w. comrms Amcrm the vesjgn of cross cultural tuinwg 

PROGRAMS 



Much has been learned by the cross cultural trainers In recent 
years from the concerted attack on the multitude of problems which 
arise when programs must be developed In haste (with a general air of 
emergency) and In areas where past experience is a poor guide to ac- 
tion. Analagous conditions increasingly prevail In programs of adult 
basic education. In MDTA training. In the new Community Education pro- 
grams sponsored by Title .1 of the Higher Education Act and In other 
program planning situations. 



Wvawe ObjzctLvu 

Since cross cultural assignments take so many persons to so many 
different cultures for such varying purposes, the problems of inter- 
personal communication trainees may encounter In the field seem almost 
infini'tely varied. The concepts of "culture shock" and "culture fat- 
igue", constantly Invoked in the literature, cover a variety of emotion 
laden challenges, each involving a particular problem of particular 
persons In a particular context. A random assortment from the plethora 
of anecdotal accounts, stories and critical Incidents In the literature 
may illustrate this diversity. Some of the incidents involve foreign- 
ers in the United States, since these are thought to be particularly 
Instructive. 



Culture icbntitu* The very term "Anerican'* created oonfueion for 
some trainees, ^ They had been accustomed to identifying themselves 
as JSmexd'Oans (in contrast isith idle members of groups outside the 
United States), But mhat does one call himself in contrast with 
American Indians? Some trainees experimented with the term "non- 
Indian^ " thereby assuming an implicitly inferior status. Some 
experimented with the term '‘whites^ " but this term seemed too 
general. Some tried the tern ’TIhite American^ " but this term 
left out Negro trainees. The process was noticeccbly disrupting. 
Trainees learned that one's identity is shaken when one begins 



tampering toith eomthing seemingly sc slight as the label of one 'e 
group memberships. (21, p.8~9) 



Food cju&tom. I W04 ajj^ected a. ICctte, by aomtipation. I think 
Ajt Xi Decm6e 0 (J Zack 4>ptcu in mz ^ocd. Ve/uj c^tzn at 
riOMZ wz QZt tfi (LOKitcuit viitk -dpiczo and uiz nzzd it, Oilz o(f tkz 
things midi viz poAtimJta/iZy appKzcUatzd awA thz cJiancc to have 
an Indian dinne/i aitzfi dbovt U datji in thz Statz6. (tiz had not 
had any poAtiaiZoA. kind o^ Indian ^ood untiZ thU, and thU m 
JUkzd veng mjudn. (37, p. 79) 



Susvidon. In the course of research in the northern Province of 
'Sierea Leone, I repeatedly encountered the belief, most often 
among, literate Africans idio had little or no direct contact with 
Hhe Peace Corps, that the Volunteers were actually spies from the 
neocolonialiet in the United States, which coveted the wealth of 
Sierra Leone. Some Africans Ikought it outrageous that their 
government was paying living allowances to American spies who 
taught school md worked in other government departments as a 
cover-up for their sinister activities. Sierra Leone, of course, 
does not pay the living allowances of the Corpsmen, but it is 
hard to convince some Sierra Leoneans of this. (44, p.l76) 



Sajztu. I had Aore intenziting and shodung zxpzfuznczA in Chica- 
go. I nztu/uUng to thz Chicago UnivzfUilty ukznz I mwa staying 
— tkz imz MU about 8:30. I thought that I nuit get out o{ thz 
tfiain one itation ahzad and vxfJk ojiound to Aee thz city ait aianz. 
I iuesA Motking and miking and miking. A^tzn. Aome timz I thought 
that I mut oAfe thz my back to Chicago Univzfuity and I oAfeed a 
man thz my ^ojl Jntz'uuitionat Hou6z. Thzn hz toid mz that "it i& 
bettzfi jJo/L you to nztujm, 1 do not know thz way. Thii i6 not thz 
ptaez ion. you to walk ait atonz. " I got a titttz icafizd, J waikzd 
back, camz to anothzA ptaez whznz I haw a young tody. I aikzd hzn 
thz way to Jnte/inationat Houdz and ^hz a&kzd mz whoZhzn I hua (tfiom 
Pakiitan. I totd hza that I am f^ftom India.. Shz toid mz how "my 
iiitzA. may know thz way, and you may come into tkz heuiz," and ihz 
madz an. outtitixdz to (JUaX with mz. I got abiotutety ne/tvouA. I 
totd hzn. I woutd "juit go to tkz othzA. intzhizcUon and ask Aome 
othzA. pzoptz HotkzJi than, come into youA kou&z. " At onez I waved 
to ;Cfie next cab, taxi coming on, and got into thz cab and zicapzd 
thz ptaez and come to thz Intzunatlonai Housz. In tkz t/iain 
at&o I saw a man who was absoiutety d/vunk, standing thzir.e daiuiirg 
with a batttz in his hand; and zvzn though thzfiz was a sign in tkz 
tmain that no smoking was atiowzd hz was' smoking and dancing and 
stopping mz on thz back. ThzAz atso I got nzAvous. [31, p. 11-1 8) 



PersarMl valves. Philippine social interaction is, to an impres- 
sive degree, based on mdtthe Volunteers later came to call ’’SIR, " 
or "smooth interpersonal relationsPtips. " Under such conditions, 

"Just be perfectly frank," however pleasing it might have been to 
the American individual, was a devastating bit of advice. (44, p.29) 
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Tfee cattLUie. . . . th& ta&k gcUtUng aittu/iaZ pwilcUr 

ehcjf X& ^u/Uho/L conpiicatzd when a. ’’Xnlnjd!' ouJUunz miuX at6o be 
Zea/Lned. TfiU Z6 ihe qjMjujlz boM,owed, with adaptatioyi&, 
the potmen. EuAopem coZoniaZ miZeA. knong qua thirteen countA- 
te6f tiieJie <vie onZy tiVLee whe/te tiiLb Zs not cl pkobZeiii\i trie 
PfuZtppZnei, ThaiZand, arid A^ghanZitan. Gene/iaZZy speaking , the 
VCV tmat aoneentMte kU> ene/igted on tkU thifid caZtcute ^Zfut, 
njotlrieJi than on the indigenooi cuZtuAe, tn good poAt beoauAe the 
tkUvd cuZtuAe Z& lued to e -Aignt^Zcant extent by the poZZticaZ, 
govetumentaZ, and admlnZitAotive elite. In iouA Me ten ex- 
coZoniaZ ca&ei. Zeanning the tkZnd aultu/ce entaUU knowing a 
EuAopean language that Zi o^ten nm to the PCV. Thu& Spanish 
Zi neceiAcuiy {ofi Volunteeu in Peftu. and BoZZoZa, and Pnench 
Tunisia and Mo/toeco; and in the iomex TtalZan pontZon ojJ So- 
malia PCVa £ind vefiy aieiuZ any facility they might develop in 
Italian. ThZ6 extxa Zeanning bunden add& heavily to the dZHZ- 
cjulty oj{ gainirg pfvo^cZeney in the "home'' language and cultuxe 
oi the ZocaZ people. The pfioblem Za compounded even iuJitkefi 
whefte membeu o^ the elite - Auch oa the SpaniAh ApeakexA in 
Pern. - tend to Zook down on theifi compatniotA who axe able to 
Apeak only the indigenous tongue. 144, p.307) 



Cleanlineso. Am&vicano frequently become oboeoaed with atean- 
lineaa, finding everything dirty and unfit for use. Intereat- 
ingly enough, the tendency to see the new environment and its 
people 08 filthy is a oontmon feature of culture shook. The 
Middle-Eaatemer considers as dirty the MeHcan habit of 
wearing street shoes in the home (especially when young chil- 
dren are playing about on the rug), our rather sketchy habits 
of washing after the use of Ihe toilet, and finaVLy, arm-pit 
camercials on TV make the Middle Easterner turn Hi. (23, p.6) 



UnpfizdZciabiliiy 



The Intrusfcn of fortuitous events beyond anvone^s control further 
complicates many foreign missions, leading, unless the trainee Is pro- 
perly prepared, to frustration, retreat and resentment. A random sel- 
ection of section headings from a report of Peace Corps experience In 
thirteen countries may Illustrate this; 

poZiticaZ Aioting} oppoAition {xom the expaiAZai&A; oAnicd xe- 
voZZ} BfUtish coZoniaZ hexitage} c/iisZA and expulsion at ViaoA} 
inijennatZomZ politics intAudes; ukioAtunatz timing; Me, cAisis; 
voZunteeAS axe expelled. 
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HaXunz. and (AotLva oi TAoinaoji 






The age, background, expectations and motives of the trainees 
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affect the training program, especially when they conflict with the 1 

purposes of the trainer or the Inherent requirements of the cross i 
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cultural assignments. Despite all efforts to improve selection poll- 
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cies, these ()robl®»ns rerneJn. Dedication to hard work and favorable 
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attitudes toward the host culture appear to improve both training and 
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performance . 
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"feZpinff" orientation. The oworinmitti to hel^ ie one of the 
efrongest appeals of the Feaae Corps ^ and properly so. At the 
seme time^ it is one of the greatest perils. Indeed^ the Volvo- 
teer's hoping relationship is in some ways more diffioult than 
the psychotherapist's. The latter usually enfoys tfte advantage 
that his patient has cane to him and requested help. By contrasty 
the Veaee Corps Volunteer is dealing raith school teachers who us- 
. ually have not asked for his helpj the asking was done for them 
hy officials often far removed from or even unknown to them. In- 
deed^ many Philippine school teachers do not feel that they need 
help. p,21) 
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Ha/id wohk, Tk& ciUzi cstvOfAhuting iaotak to thz iucxiuieA (okudi 
WQ/iz exp&fUmced Jbi thz eaZy t/uumng pfiognam thz quaZity 

oi thz Peace (U)Kp& tnainzzi, HtghJty motLvatzd and zxtnsmzty zo^z/l 
to team, thz thalnzz& vuzn.z toitung to do thz hand wo/tfe dzrrumizd 
by thz tntzn&tvz, azczlznatzd zducationaJL pfwgfum, (37, p,24) 
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Allen oats or tame tabbies? The decision to entice student "act- 
ivists" to foin the Peace Corps was a 'high-risk-high-gain" kind 
of decision, even as it has since heen modified, nowadays, the 
Peace Corps seems to be saying, "Uhen we go out on the porch and 
whistle we 're hoping that a few alley cats will enter the door 
along wiidi the tame tabbies who have been showing up, " 
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Sow alley cats can be difficult to handle: irreverent, often 

outspoken, hostile to the Establishment and sometimes fust dbout 
everything else, at war with the world, they are more inclined 
to sit on the iMck fence and yowl than to curl up on the sofa 
and purr. But fhere is all that energy, . , (25, p,20) 
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Attitudz tovmd ho&t cuUuJvz. It mu ^omd that iubj£.ct& with 
a poiitivz attitude, touxvid cuZtu/ie. ”X" dl&pta^zi cl hughe/L Katz 
0^ tea/ming undzx ieZ^-con.^ontatcon than cUd iuhjzt^ with ^ 
vwixtJiMt OK nsgatcvz attitudzo • (t/kHz thA^ ^■aiding i& an AJnLtiot 
om and mu&t bz intzKpKztzd with coKz, -tt nay inxLLcjatz that atr 
tltudz acts hzKz ai a motCvatConaZ voAiabZz, and that thz poii- 
tivz attitudz Aubjzcti aztuaJUy tUzd haKdox. Altsixmti\)Zly, a 
po&itivz attitudz may havz Kzdaced thz dUzom^oKt 0^ a liMt 
intzKaotion with a AtfumgzK i^Kon anothzK cuttuKz; thz nzga^vz 
and nzutMt attiMidz gKowpi may havz expzKiznczd noKz tzniian 
and anxizta, uhtch hampzKzd thzOi pzK^o/tmanzz& Aiightiy. 

15, p.3S) ** 
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^ge. Age ixie also a concern of these executives. In the com- 
panies that participated^ the optimat age for a man*s first ^ 
assignment abroad is about S5 years. According to one partici- 
pantf this makes it possible for an executive to have ten years^ 
of postgraduate experience - a reasondbte period of time for him 
to become mature^ learn the company's policies and practices^ 
gain flexibility^ cmd become seasoned in the pi-acHce of manage- 
ment (provided that his company has an executive development 
program). (2y p.?0) 
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"To heJlp othzK pzopZz.-' To oMZiA thz dzgKzz o£ zongKaznzz bz~ 
twe.zn thz goaZi 0^ thz (Mndidatzi and thoiz 0^ thz tKoinzK6, tK~ 
ainzu wzkz aiked, when they oMJived, why thzy had votunXzexed 
loK thz Pzazz CoKpi. Thz mxjoK motivation expfvziizd woi "to 
heJtp othzK pzoptz . " Tfut motivz ^zguzntty uat phKo&ed -01 tzfvm& 

0^ AmpKoving JLivtng cjonditiont, but iomzthnz& wot statzd at heZp- 
ing othzKi to heJip theMz£vz&. Thz nzxt mo&t ^eyiizntiy zxpKzt^- 
ed motivation wot "to hztp my countKy.” TfUt motivz wo6 ph/ta&ed 
o^ten in thz atk-not tmUtion) i.z., "Adfe not what youK countny 
can do ioK you. but what you can do £ok youK countKy." Thz thOid 
matt ^KzyuentZy expKzttza motivation conze/tnzd thz det^^z to meuzz 
iomz contKibution towoAd impKoving intexnationat Kztationt : i. z . , 
towoKd ieeoig thz Pzazz CoKpt ot a tigniiicoint paJtt United 
Statzi* ^oKzign poZizy and at having tomz potentiai. ^oK xeduzing 
wonld tzntiont. (21, p.6) 
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Conflict of goods. The great majority of motives expressed by 
trainees far joining the Peace Corps were outerfocused or nan- 
self-focused. Even the self-related goals tended to be stated 
in, terms of career and accomplishment^ with less than 20 per 
cent of the assignees stating any form of self-development as one 
of their goals. 

Given this tendency for trainees to he ncnself-focmed, how could 
one expect to achieve any mutuality of goods when the trainei^s ^ 
goods were so clearly focused on increasing self-awareness? 

(21, p.6) 
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¥amUy adjtutmmt. hQQjuduuti lahlch iznd (mpioyzz6 
nimday^ to coMhlz/t ihz pJwipzativz appHau/it and hi& iamity 
06 o tmit, and t/ty to dztzfminz not only tJ/iz moPT but the 
(jUie'Tand the i(mUy'4> meadinu^ iofi Uie ojndmKk oueA6eo6. 

mnxk oi one Foreign SeAvtee o^^tceA, ’’The adjustment 
and t/uLcntng ^oft ooeKooxis jOa viwes to as Asttpofttant as the 
adjustment and t/uUyUtng o^ the men* I have se.en men oyeJi&eas, 
doing uieJU. at theiA jobs, beeotne unhappy and dissatl&ited be- 
cause. theiA Moves became cUssatis^ted*” 119 S 20, p.168) 



Vtiitculty oi Evaluation 



Leek of criteria for adequate performance and means of measuring 
performance In the field makes objective evaluation of cross cultural 
training programs difficult. Distance, the transitory nature of the 
projects and other practical problems make even routine subjective 
feedback difficult. 



Lack of ohdective criteria. In all training tedhnicpjca presently 
in use for overseas assignment preparation, there exists no thor- 
ough-going obgeotive criteria for assessing the effectiveness of 
performance in cross-cultural settings. Ihe nature of such posi- 
tions as high-level diplcmatic staff, ftc., mc^ such identifi- 
cation of training recpiirements or criteria difficult at best,^ 
and at worst, nearly impossHle. Eoivever, much of the worh under- 
taken by Americans overseas has an identifiable ctk? and time span. 
This is particularly true of a certain type of military mission. 
Mobile Training Team. (6, p.6) 



Peacje CoApi e^ertlvenxth. An evaluation oi thz qual^ o^ iko. 
tAolning pAog^m& duAing the iifitt too yeaA& o^ the. Peace Cohp6 
ihould ilMt AecoAd that iouA thousand Volunteett Mete, In ia^, 
tAcUned £qa oveuexu 4>eAvlce, and the necond Indicatei that ihey 
geneMZly did {^unction ei{ectlvely. (37, p.34) 



Traditional tests of little value. The resulxs of this study t^ 
to validate Smithes and Stein's work with the Peace Carps, showing 
that the evaluation by faculty or staff of trainees in a passive 
academic situation huzs little or no relevance tc^ performance vn a 
rural foreign area. Also, trcditicnal personality and in te^ st 
tests have little, if any, predictive validity • Values, attitu^s, 
self-image and orientation- to the future seem to be more predic- 
tive, but the values and attitudes are not always the ones theory 
might lead us to expect, A cosmopolitan, dhange-onented career- 
minded, slightly-rebelliom personality and character would seem 
to perform best in rural areas, (47, pl9) 
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The documents reviewed contain only one evaluation study based 
on observations of subsequent performance In the field, but It Is 
an interesting one. Using the Activities index and the College 
Characteristics Index, the Investigators found crastlc differences 
In the psychological attributes of 63 Peace Corps training programs 
and meaningful relationships between these characteristics and such 
Indices as (I) atirltion rates In training; (2) selection board ra- 
tings; and (3) overseas field -evaluations. 



GfLOup Hit veJL6(ii UolcUion. Top p^g/iam 6^ a pcuUz/ui icK 
gfLOU^ jLvWUiadtjion tiuvt cutgoAng, J/u,zivity 4>0diMi 

pantLC^pcotion ojnd a. high dzgHet oi mu^tuaiUiy. 

InteJUexUual Climate. Tht6 wea&vuiz /miUcted tfiaiiUng urut 
tiichti to pKovAxLe a. vDeJU-Mundzd and tntzg^iated intxZleotuaZ 
zxpzfujeyuuL. Thtie untt6 MAe. aZ&c ^cund to have, been esf^tuL- 
^tzing a eonsnitment to ^ocaoI action and to tmpfiovement. oi 
rr.an*t condition. 

FeAiOiuU VlgnJUbj. The be^ pAogAam MeA£- (duiAa^ 
by itjud^Upe/itonneJi pfiacticet tJiat kept d^Oizct tupefLV<ti.cn to 
a~ inirAmum and maximized the autonomy and peJi&onaZ nesponilbxlty 
o£ each individual. 

Achievement StandoAdz. TAoineeA we/ie eneouAjaged to moAnta^i 
high itandoJaii cq peuonal achievement. The mo&t out&tanding 
pAogAom6 demanded high Zevets o£ peA.£owance, c{ileA.ed many 
diiieAent ways to demcnitAote, competence, but uete al&c fieai- 
tivela {iexiMe in theiA AejciuiAement&. 

CndeAVnetA. The pcoAe&t pAogfum loeAe Icu) in t}ae iouA pAe- 
cecUng iacioAA, and high on oth.eM M'gge^ting a pAeoccupaticn 
iciifi buAeaucAatic detaul. They vXAe mcAe cenpaJUinety oAganized, 
and ioA. moAe AeAtAictive and contAavening in ttadent a£(fliA&. 

Impulse ContAol. The adninittnatioe ityle in the pooAet. p^gn^ 

Atfiesiing de^CAence and ccn&tAaint. A Cal- 
viniit etkoi teemed to pAevail cX thete inttitutiens. 

Uolation veAAUJS GAoup Hie. The gAoup atmot pkeAe in theie ptd- 
gAoiM vxLt iound to be uniAiendty and non-poAtu^ating . TeopCe 
loeAe not tuppcAlive oi one anotneA, to dally withdAoion, <uid ^le 
geneJv^ outlook teemed excettively htmcAlett and uJoAk-oAiented. 
{38, p.1-3) 



Cha/uuitef^tcci^- e<{ijee^ve Hyigh oveweo6 e^^ecttve- 

ne^4 /luttcJig^ o/te. a6^oclaX:zd uUXh 1 } :tkouyujf^ pfLogftam zllofiti to 
pfLOvtdz a weZt Aound&d tnteJtZ&ctual zxp 2 /ujiAc.z mpfuutzing a Zcom- 
mitnzjf^ to ^octaJL action 2) tnainu^ pfcogfiam pfiu^ ^on. admini- 
^Vuxtivc ondcA 3). a poMoncJUty patteJm oi poweA. 6tfUving, oggACA- 
impuZilvznU6, expftuiiveMM , need to help otheM and 
tooK/f, Aji^f)zct ioK cuithofUty, TfUs 6ugge6t6 that tl p/vognami that 
empfmtze o/ide/c and itnuctum and pfiogftoM tohijch emphasize inter 
Rioted intxZtexituat expejUmce cuve. dlHeamt typti oi pfiognamd, 
they each can pfLoducs. VotuntecAC lohocc oveAceac peAiowanez ic 
kignJty noted, (38, p,67) 



Tnainen. Shontage 



Persons qualified to conduct cross cultural human relations train- 
ing are In short supply, because It requires both up-to-date personal 
knowledge of the foreign culture and uncommon teaching skills. Train- 
ing Institutions, particularly universities, have been sometimes un- 
willing and often unable because of budget and lead time problems to 
go outside their own organization to find the best qualified persons. 
Nonetheless, qualified experts have shown great willingness to drop 
other responsibilities for such service and much credit Is given them 
for program successes. Returning Peace Corps Volunteers play an Im- 
portant role as trainers of future groups and training programs exist 
to prepare them for this role. 

Dediaatim of tnainere, Othev noteioortT^ aaseta were the dedica- 
Hon aatd dbittty of the Peace Corps training officers and the 
genuine eagerness of the training institutions to do a good goh. 
University persemet inootved in administering training progrms 
were perhaps the hardest working people on campus, often matching 
the long hours put in hy the trainees, (Z7, p,34) 



Hoi^ oj aneo ctudy ccnteAC, The. czeond method ik that o^ obtaining 
AzZnvant ciJdtu/uxJL in^oAnation iAom and thAough the, AjzkouAnek o£ 
centcAA o£ excettence. in the, academic, commjfuty, 7heA,z oAz mantj 
oAea. ktudy inktitutek, kuch cu Southeokt Akia ktuxUj centcA^, at 
Jbvige univeA^itiek thkoughout the country. The inlonmation and 
competence avaitabCe at theke inktitutek one baked, txpon yeoAk o{ 
ktudy and ileid AekeoA.ch in voAiouk oAeok oi the tconld, {ShethsA. 
any kuktained and puiitiut cotZaboAotion (Cith theke academic centeAk 
ik pokkibte ik cuAA.entty undeA. ktudy, (29, p,4) 
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^'PrasticdL men*' as tedohev. It would he a ntetake to assume that 
persons with praatioal experience are necessarity qualified by 
virtue of that experience to teach and oomnmioate it» This is a 
particularly vngustified assumption when the proposed training is^ 
highly inductive. The "practical man" has most readily at his dis- 
posal a fund of experience t anecdotes a and "war stories" which 
purport to illustrate to the trainee how to handle various rela- 
tively concrete and svecifio situations in the particular foreign 
culture in which the trainer obtained his own experience. The 
value of the experienced person is not in these concrete and of- 
ten undigested experiencesa hut in his potential to conceptualize 
tfte cross-cultural learning experience in terms which can he qppl- 
ied to the design and conduct of experience-hosed learning. (25 a 

p. 26) 

Lack Oi^ expeJuU. UnipHimoutsZy , the tfuiiyung pfiognan did not 
pfwvtde the fund o£ intensive backgfuound on the cuttu/ie oi the 
ho&t count/uf that vltat to each AndivtduaJL' 6 unde/t&tardtng 
and eventuat adaptation. UfuZe the Peace CoApi attempted to 
obtain pnopzJdy quati^led teachcAS, it nonetheteiii coniAonted. the 
itubboAn {flct that eKpeAti on Somalia cute icoJice. A& a conAzqu- 
once a im o^ thoie involved in the tnaining ptagfum had had any 
pAevioui expeJiience in the aountfiy. {44, p. 729) 



Sources of trainers. Over the past five years many thousands Of 
specialists have participated in Peace Corps training programs. 
Most have been drawn from university and college oampusesa hut 
many have come from govemmenta indistrya labor and the profes- 
sionsa not only in United Statesa T^t also from many foreign 
countries. It has become possible to identify and etvaluate ex- 
pertise never before thought to be availdble in the United States. 
The Peace Corps and the training institutions have now developed 
an "inventory" of 1die resources needed to prepare Americans 
function effectively abroad. (S?a p.S9) 

Use oj Ac:bviM.ci. In the paat, AztuAmd VolmtczJUt o^ten have, 
not been iulty ivUlCzed - pantly becau&e oi theiA own iculuAc 
to (indeutand .dome oi the complexAtiei tMining} the tfuUn- 
tng tMtUution'6 icuime to utiJUze them ttieancng^ully; tncdequepx. 
mecutd oi Adentiiying and Aecommending to tdie tAduibig lMtLtution& 
thoie who would be mo6t eiiective, and poAtly because oi the Peace 
CoAp6^ iailwue to conmuMcate iully the Impontance oi :Uie ActuAned 
VoluntejeA In the tAoubung pnagnm. The vcikylng chaAacteAi&tixi& oi 
tAoJUfung iltej^ and the common ieeting among Aetu/ined VolunteeA! 
that theiA Peace CoAp6 expeAience alone qualiiled them ai expeAt& 
on the VO/UOU6 oipecti oi the hoit countAy have also^ occMlomlty 
eontfuJbuted to cAeating iefUoai pnobleM ,Ae&uZting in hoAd ieeting 
(uul AtAoimd AelationA. {S, p.S] 
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?JLogfLun\ lri,t:gfUvUon and Contimuty 



Training for cultural awareness, self awareness and the other 
el^nts Pf personal Interaction skills Is, of course, only one com- 
ppnpnt fp programs, often brief, which must typically also Include 
language Instruction, technical training and other orientation and 
Insloctrlrjatlon. Integrating the programs and keeping the elements In 
perepeetlve, therefore. Is difficult. Follow-up or supplementary 
training In the field Is sometimes provided. 



Coopdination of proaram eternnta. The problem of 1d%e 
Q^‘0,fferent ooirpon^te of a "Gaining pvogran appeare to me to be 
endpntie in the Peace Coipe appraooh to training. It must be re- 
aoiv^ by <^efui^ planned coordination of the vorious components 
of a program^ ei^eaially area studies^ Amencan etudiesg world 
affairs and ooirmmismj and techniocCL studies. Although overall 
coordination of the Syracuse training progrm appeared adequate 
'at the time, subsequent problems that emerged in the field ^n- 
dicated much tg be desired, 

Btarting out with pious hopes and expectations about "worTiiag 
together, " which were manifested primarily in rituaV^stic stasf 
meetings, each segment of -the training staff would proceed along 
its fm lines and pay reUtively little attention to other seg- 
ments, Thus, for example, %n the Tanganyika Two program (end in 
a nupiber of others in which I home participated) area studies 
ins-motors would prefei> that world politics ins-tructars "stay 
off" the African continent. Similarly, American studies^ -teacdiers 
ti^ere not overjoyed when area studies -teachers used Atie:riaan ex- 
amples for OGnparative -purposes in explaining life in the host 
country, (44, p,146) 

The. taniy inaJcnlng pwgHOkUi we/te oamonty rnadz up oi (Ught idznr 
componenti, ThzAz cjonAiAtxd ihz iolicuUng: 

Jeahnicat StucLios - -io ineJiuds, the. knouit^dgi. and 
aeguOisd to pzJiiom thz a&£igned job ovtUiOA, 

2 , A/iea StudJiu - to Jindbxdz tkz hUtofUxLot, potitixiat, 
exiotufffuLc, and cuZtuwi oAp&cts oi the host country, 

3, ' Language ~ to tncJtude knowtedge oi ti.e AJuUgsnous 

od&Aii voc/LbixJlxjJty f c,OKvcU(xiiofidL dwu Azohr 

nicAt txjuns appuopfiActe to the ajssigvmv/it. 
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4. kneAAxuoLn Studies - to indUidt an anaty6tl> CjJ dmo- 
c/vatlc. .Ln&titutlon& , United State/) kiitoKy, and the 
cjjjoient 60 (Uat and eeononUe 4ce«e. 

5. Wo/iid A^^aOu " to Inetude contempoMfiy tnteAna^nai 
pfLobieMf Comunc&t /t/iategy and tactcc/, and Ame/UeaU 
KoZe In the woftid 6eem, 

6. HeaJUh and HedicaZ TAotntng - to tncZude {/JU/t cud, 
pe/uonal hygtene, and pfieventcue mea&uA.e6 AeqaOted in 
the oA&lgvim a/im.. 

7. Pky6tcal T/uUning and RecAeation - to tncZude peuonat 
eonditioyUng a& leeZZ o6 the pftojetlce. o^ Amefucxm and ho&t- 
cmintAy game / . 

S. Peace CoAp6 OHtentation - to tneZude atn& and oAgant- 
zation 4he Peace CoAp6 and the VoZimteeu' Aole vxitkin 
tt. (37, p.33) 



IntecTPcckion of trainees * edwsabion. SeveToL univevsities hccoe 
raoentty ini'Habed expevimenbal ppogixons aimed at fully inte- 
grating Peace Corps training and service into the acquisition 
of an undergraduate or graSmte degree, therhy making the Peace 
Corps experience oleoa^ly part of ihe Volunteer's educational 
development. (37, p.44) 



Con^tLcti) oi JnititutlonaJi Palpo&e 



Salient in the Peace Corps training literature Is commentary, 
often somewhat emotional, on the conflict perceived by many faculty 
metnbers between "training for action" and the traditional universi- 
ty education for understanding. The universities, of course, are 
also interested In designing research components Into the training 
and In developing continuity so that Peace Corps work could. In time, 
contribute to the on-goIng academic growth of the Institutions. 



"ThJinkeA// oeJUai ”doefU." Them JUketaUe iveae mjoA a/ieoi o^ 
di&agAejement between the Peace Cotp6 and the academic, community 
oveA the puApo/e oi tAJOuining. GAeatiy ooeA&impZliled, it wo* a 
manifestation of the age-oZd debate on the supposed dilbtmet^n 
betceen the "thhdieAi” and the "doeu”. The geneAoZ objective 
of the Peace Co/tpA mu to AeZate the content of the tfuUjiing 
pAogJuan as cJbo&eZy as possibZe to the VoZunteeA’ & specific 
oveASeas assignment. The appAoach of most univeASidtes teas 
based on the concept of bnoadZy educating the tAoinees in the 
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tibsAal 0 /U& tradition. The, ?zac& Co/tp6 Jiulbttd on. a. d^/izg oi 
"JL^zvanof OjJ Imt^ction to thz ovz^zjxi 066 tgmzMt." u)hJxih many 
untveMttlzA ^ztt (ow mAJthzK poMtbZz non. ''zdacatiomJt , " UnC- 
veJL&ity phoizo6oft6 tzndzd to mpha&tzz tMight and Wfdzutanding, 
(dizAzoi thz Pza.cz Co/ip4 mntad zmpha6t6 pZaczd on "action," 

(37, p.36) 



Bet^iom of j^cAnvm to institutional goals, Jiihon a vcnvoeveity 
endoya^ atdbiVity as a training aite^ there are a number of aide- 
benefits that might reautt. An inspiring example ia the ease of 
Nor'tiiem IVLinoia Univeraity at DeKatb, Wot long ago^ thia was 
a te^dher training institution. Then suddenly it became^ a vniv- 
eraity^ and began experienaing the usual growing paina. Aa a 
univeraity y it was eager to build up ita reaouraea for graduate 
atudy^^ cold to increase ita international involvementa. Through 
a aeriea of imprdbotble events it was awarded the training con- 
tOKot for Mal(^a One, Since then it has trained virtually every 
Feaee^ Corps progeot for yeninsular Malaya^ plus a matber of other 
contingents bound for Southeast Asia, Coupled with this Peace 
Corps involvement, idle university has also established an inter- 
disciplinary Southeast Asia area studies program, and has already 
ootmenaed to award graduate degrees in various disciplines, where 
the student *8 area focus ia on Southeast Asia. Quite possihty, 
if it had not been for the Peace Corps, this area program would 
n^er have been started. In any case, the Peace Corps has helped 
this program materially, A number of Volunteers trained at 
Northern, for example, have returned there at the end of their 
overseas service to pursue graduate work connected with Southeast 
Asia, often an fellmahi^a form Ihe univeraity. Thus has the 
Peace Corps engaged in unintended but valuable 'institution build- 
ing, " and help^ to bring an awareness of the problems of the de- 
velopi , world to a smalt prairie dtg that undl a generation ago 
was quive isolated from internatiartal concerns, (44, p,3S4) 



BzizoAch. Om o£ thz mo6t pzhslitznt objzctivz& oi many acadzmiz 
in&tiiutlon& has bzzn to btiiZd a. ftz&za/tck dimzn&yLon into tkzJUi 
thcUning Jietationifup viith thz Pzacz CoJtpA, Pnom thz vtzjopoint 
oi thz univzASity, thz tfuaJu/Ung oi Pzacz Conpi VoJtuntzz/is is zs- 
6znti/itty a pubZXc AZMijcz function. In oHdzK to makz thz Pzr' 
CoJtpi zziationship a h^h-pnio/Uty activity thz wnivzJisity 
cofmunity on a continuing basis, a Juiszanch componznt Mjzdzd to 
bz dzvzlcpzd, [31, p,40) 



Administhotivz pJicblmt 



Complex programs, mounted In haste often In circumstances so 
fluid that neither students nor objectives can be clearly specified, 
will Inevitably encounter frustrating practical problems. We may assume 
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that such problems arise In any training situation, though the 
following examples seem all to be university complaints against the 
early period of the Peace Corps. The emotional tone of these dis- 
cussions ranges from tolerant understanding and accommodation to 
bitter criticism. 



Lead time. One of the chief probleme for the training institu- 
tion W 08 the lack of sufficient lead time to plan ccnd staff a 
training program properly. (37^ p.35) 



In Cfitwll to pvooldz thz thotning tn&tiXution i/xith 

alojnt toad turn to plan ad 2 .quateJty an appfiopfUate, 
the Peace Coap6 adopted a new poJUcy Jin 1965 (duck authofUz 2 J 6 
a untve/ui^ to appoint an '’advance pfiofect cUAectoJi,” who 
would begin the planning ^ofi a t/ialnlng pnogham ievekal months 
be^oae actual comencement o^ tfux^nlng. {37, p.40) 



Poor Inforinatwn. Lack of advance information regarding the 
education and experience level of Uhe trainees also presented 
the problems for the training institution. Mioh of the pro- 
gram had to be planned for an unknown clientele^ andy conse- 
quentlyy frequent changes had to be made during the course of 
training. (37^ p.35) 

Action orientation. The Volunteer was aJiso undcfi pfLCSSunc ^fiom 
anothfJL sou/icc: (f/ashlngton. The headqua/itcAS sta^ii we/LC In- 
telligent, dedicated, hahd-dJtlvlng men who had thelfi own notions 
0 ^ what a Voluntee/i should be and do. These notions wexe defilved 
pahtly ixom Amenlaan cultural expedience, and paxtly ^xom AW 
expedience ovedseas. Altiiough most o^ £hese o^^lclals had vld- 
tuallu no unde^tanding o^ Philippine needs and traditions, they 
emphasized action, Impact and xesults that they could see, touch, 
and quantify. Vedy ^ew could truly appreicate the tedium, the 
frustration, and Ihe bulld-ln limitations of the Volmteed’s 
field situation. [44, p.29) 

Haste c ol d confusion. The early Peace Corps days were marked by 
an aldiosi inaes'aribcible haste and confusion. Most of ihe key 
officials in VoBhington’ s Training Division were lacking iv. in- 
timate non-Vestem field vcperience. They were learning ineir 
gobs as they went. To gt^b ihe gob done quickly, they had no 
choice but to give wide scope to the universities that contracted 
to dp the training, and then hope for the best. We at Pennsyl- 
vania State University were thus not only permitted, hut also en- 
couraged, to improvise and innovate. (44, p.20) 



SEE: 3;I5;2!;34;35;37;38;44;47 






iy. coHemuALumhe^ task 



The new methods of training for cross-cultural Interaction skills 
outlined In Section Five have not been stumbled onto by chance, but are 
the result of a protracted process of detailed re-exami nation of •l«ie ex- 
act nature of the training problem and mobilizing basic knowledge of ed- 
ucation processes for the research attack on the problem. 



CoJUejs^n and Codification of Oiitlcat lncldcnt6 



It Is through the collection and analysis of a large number of 
somewhat typical Incidents or episodes encountered In cross cultural 
Interaction that researchers and program designers hope to grasp the 
nature of the task for which they must train. This Information may 
come from the usual sources developed In area studies or from subject 
experts, but primarily It must come from the reports of participants 
and field observers. If It Is to be pertinent and current. These re- 
ports also provide feedback to the training programs and b.ecome .ie con- 
tent of training exercises. Examination and classlflcat! of these 
raw materials have led to various hypotheses about the esst>. '*’lal nature 
of the training task which In turn suggest the general methods re- 
searcher estimates will most likely be successful. 



Analyzim c^6i-cjlUtjMJLt change. The. case. hlslo/U&s wene ofUginat- 
Ha leJfJiAedL foti puJiposz of developing a system fon. analyzing 
VIZ pfwceM of dinzcted cAoss-cultu/uxl changz. Each case hUstofiy 
dzscfUbes an effont Ly a change agent oh. agents to inthaduce a neta 
idea on technique into a culture othet Hum his om. Most one in- 
stances of technical change agents (OOAking in the foheign aid field 
and thus one choss-cultunal. The authohs have been invested in 
the descriptions of actual effonts hatheft than In the theohlzing 
contained in the case histohies. The cases loeJve selected because 
the/ie tao6 detailed infohmatlon on the eHont to introduce a speci- 
fic innovation hather than because of theOi theohetical signifi- 
cance, The authons have selected (diat mold nohnally be called pfiojects 
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fuxtkoA. than pJiogMM, That ti, dtUmited aj/i uJfUcJi thz 

tnte/vajztLon thz changz agents and the aectptents could be 
assessed. (33, p. 7-2) 



Cultva?al "atlas”. Two data collection techniques employing 
secondary sources of infoTvnation on othev cultures cae being 
investigated. The fivst of these involves the developnent of 
swovey instxnanentssuoh as questionnaiTe and intewiew schedules 
for use with foreign citizens and with servicemen returned from 
countries of interest— and content analysis systems for searching 
written materials. Information gathered in ^is manner will be 
brought together in the form of a ’’cultural atlas ^ ” the substance 
of which could form the basis for the content of braining pro- 
grams, One of Idle main questions this study will answer is^ whe- 
ther meaningful information of a cross-cultural nature, suittSole 
for training usage, can be obtained using military personnel with 
minimal training in the social sciences; or whether these are of 
such a complex and equivocal nature that only well-trained experts 
with years of study and participation in a specific culture are 
able to obtain and interpret it, (29, p,2) 



Heal incujd 2 ivt& a6 tnainim content, CoruUmjzd hesea^ vJill hi- 
valve a ^/u>m highly controlled labonatony shidces -to actual 

expentmental tnalnoy pnoghom to be conducted uUth milUjoAy pen.- 
ionnel be^onz Uietfi deployment ovefv&ea6, Tfiii ^iitufio. isonk viCll , 
involve aentain dl^iicultces not pheient in. the labofiatony, JitUit, 
thexe ht the pnoblem txatning content, A contrived, ^^cctitioai 
oMouy OjJ beho.viox&, in the pxe&ent 6tudy, uiill not do. No tfuxin- 
ing technique, no mattsJi hois well suited io developing xequixed 
skills in the txatnee, will be e^iecttve unl(U>6 a gneot amount oi 
xelevant, cohxect, and cuMznt knowZedge l6 available about the 
^pect^ie skills ihat should be taught to an Ain. Ponce advl&on 
assigned to any given countny, (5, p,36) 

SEE: I4;23;29;43 



Conceptual Tnmewonk 

•> 

If large numbers must be trained, quickly, and for a variety of 
cultural contexts, training cannot be provided for every one of the 
disparate situations which may arise In the field. Thus, researchers 
and program designers are groping for the conceptual categories which 
will reveal the nature of the training problem. 
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To wha+ extent Is the training required of an Intellectual nature 
and therefore amenable to the usual methods used In education? Is the 
problem basically one of understanding the customs and cultural patterns 
of the host society? Is It critical awareness of the largely unconsci- 
ous assumptions of American society? Or Is It essentially a matter of 
self awareness, the knowing of oneself In a particular cultural context? 

The general purposes judged salient ore variously stated: per- 

ception of cultural relativity; self awareness; sensitivity to feelings 
and values of others; understanding American culture; development of 
self rel lance and emotional stamina. 



AttmuUivz tfuUvUnQ goa£4. Tfee/ie U much toM agnccmejut cce, to 
uHruvt thi cognlZtvz am bHiavion/il objcctlveA oi t/uUnAng should 
bz. However, competent anaJtysti tend to iuggzit gfieaWL empha&t& 
on tine, ^oVjMingi 

Unde/utanding oi Inte/tactlon pfioczi6Zi {<u> contmted with 
knowtei^z ^ou£ the. ioJietgn cuZtu/Lz) 

Bmpathic cm/Lcnz&6 and undeMtanding oi thz vatuzs, 

oi6umptlon6, and attitudes oi thz hoit countcy people, 

Iniight Into thz coltuMt ba&tit on onz'i om. valuer, 
oi6umptioM, and attitadzi 

Unde/utanding and acczptancz oi thz /volet called io/t In 
thz attignmnt, and 

SfUllt and techniquet which Mill pfvomotz tuecett In thziz 
/volet 

(27, p.3) 



Amynoan value aasumptions. fhe vanioue dimenoiom vepveaenting 
assianpiyions and values fall into five groupings. 1. ^ first 
one may he catted pBroeption of the setf and the individual. In 
Aneyican autture the dominant perception is of an autonomous self 
opart from other people and apart from Itie world. The selfy and 
the individuals ia defined as hunwiy of a certain seXy and pedtapa 
in terms of very hroad social volesy such as adult or hushand. 

2. The perception of the world is sepocrabe from perception of 
the individual, The^ typical Ameriaan does not hewe a strong de— 
sire to integrate with naturey nor does he usually possess the 
Hindu idea that many animalsy plants y and all of the world ^e ^ 
made out of the same basic stuff. 2, The modality of motivation 
dominant in American culture ia achievement pursued through the 
social technique of competition. It is through achievement that 
most Americans attain full definition and meaning of the self . 

A man ia what a mxn achieves. 4. The modality of relations to 
others typical of moat Americana is hosed on equality. _ Despite 
glaring exaeptioHy Americans tend to see others as basically 
equaly and indirectlyy because of the perceived equalityy often 

consider others in a depersonalized way. 
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5 . Ufhe dominant form of activity for most Americans is doing in 
distinction to being or heing-in-beooming. These other two char- 
acteristics typify the oriental or the Latin American to a greater 
degree than Americans. (42^p,296) 



Subjective euitu/te. We Mima/Uzed the n.eipon&ej> oi kwiieoM and 
Gn.ehz& to a va/Uety tMtnument&. file dU coveted that these may 
be de^cjuhed in tenms aentain baste themes that one important 
fueyanxiless the mtune the instrument. Thus, in the work on 
stereotypes, semantic dii^erential perception ol hey concepts, 
antecedent-consequent meaning keg concepts, and role perceptions, 
the basic contrast between Greek and American subjective cultures 
seems to repeat itself. Specifically, the Greek ingroup-outgroup 
distinction and the greater salience oi the social seli timt char- 
acterizes Greek subjective culture, may be seen in the Greek resp- 
onses to all these instruments. 

Thus, the present paper has shown that subjective culture may be 
analyzed £nrough the use several instruments that give con- 
sistent rzsults and "social reality" as seen by people piom di^£- 
e/tent cultures may be determined, Future research must ^ocus on 
eiiect oi di^erences in subjective culture on interpersonal be- 
havior. (iJork currently in progress is aimed at a clarification of 
the relationships between subjective culture and interpersonal 
behavior. {46, p.57) 



Role differentiation within aultures. In order to train people to 
deal effectively wi€h persons from another culture, it appears nee- 
eesavy to identify cross-cultural differences which are critical 
to the working of culturally heterogeneous groups. A theoretical 
analysiie of the development of role differentiation, within and 
between social system, in traditional and modem cultures, leads 
to the hypotheses that traditional cultures stress differentiation 
of the roles of the same system, while modem culture tends to 
empathize differentiation of comparable rotes of different systems. 
(12, p.i) 



IntcAoclLon ■iktlls 06 bchavlojL. In the development of tnwUning 
tedivUqueb fon. cJw6&-cultuJUJJt IntcAoction skill tnainlng, Edwcuul 
Hallos views of cultunal dete/mcnatcon In social InteAwetLon, la- 
beled "pAoxemics," have stimulated the tneatment of InteAaetcon 
skills as complex motofi and venbal behavlons subject to modifica- 
tion. That li, foa. the specific type of t/wlnlng described. It 
has been convenient not to t/veat me cognitive aspects of intem- 
pensoml relations and to deal dOiectly with culixfie as a collec- 
tion of behavioral prescriptions, l.e., mannerisms, gestures, cus- 
toms, etc. This approach has allowed for specific criteria to be 
estaJoJUshed for effective performance In a given role-play se- 
quence. (7, p.2) 
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Infomation seeking cayi yrohl^m soZvinat In aP 088 -ouLtupal 
training de8igri8y problem 8hould be oon8'bruoted 80 that their 
definition and 8olution require the problem eotver to develop 
information fifom the pereone who are preeent with him in H%e 
problem eituation. 

Beeauee informtion and theory whieh are not uaed in the pro-' 
blem-8olving prooees will not be readily available to the learn- 
er when he must solve problem under information i^ not 

presented Which is irrelevant to the solution of real problems 
whioh the learner is asked to solte in the here-and-fiots* 



It is clear idiot authority must not be used to deprive the learn- 
er of the opportunity to have his own experience. In general^ he 
is not provided with informaticnj but encouraged to seek it; he 
is not given solutions^ but asked to come to conclusions on his 
own; he is not told what action to take or how to tdke it^ only 
that action is expected of him. 



The learner's need for expert help is less to provide information 
about the content of the other culture than to teach the problem- 
solving processes to develop the feeling-thinking lirdaiges 
which are primary goals of our proposed training designs. 



In the training situation the learner should be confronted with 
problem-solving situation forcing him to mdke choices among com- 
peting values whioh have consequences for his relationships with 
others in the training situation. 



Training situations should require that discussion and analysis 
lead to decision and action an the part of the trainee. This 
would imply t for example^ that even 1dte best led "discussicn 
group" is only half a training situation^ because it does not 
lead to action. (24j p. 442-444) 



liiddJtz~cJtM6^ ncUU cjuZtWLe. a& nonm. Thz ^Vut itip in dtveJtop- 
ing thz tnoAMlng appHcacii uki& io adapt vcvUoua conc&pt6 to bz 
u&zd in conit/uictufig a ichmata. oi Ame/Ucan aiZtuAz viWi lohich 
tkz t/icUnzz& couZd iMntLiy as inSUvidbats. Some o£ thz baste 
60 UACZS aszd iwvz thz mitks oi f. Kiuckhohn, C. Ktuckhohn, Naha- 
muJuLf Lzz, A/Lznsbzag and Ntzho^£, HatZoiaztZ, fo6teA, Gtznn, and 
Mzad. Hiddtz-cZass , maiz AmzAtcan axXJbjJvz ims adopted as thz 
euXtuMt vojUation AmzfUcms w6t 6uitabZz ion zngagtng thz 
tdznti^ o£ thz gAzatzst number oi tnojufizzA that loz znvt&loned 
tfuUntng. Tkoiz aspects tkU tuZtuKz that Azzmzd fvzZzvant 
ioA ovzfLSeojS zxpzAtzncz iozaz then conczptuatizzd aacoAding to 
noAms oi behavtoA, values, assumptions, and cognitive ionms. 
SIazz these constAucts contain In^elicAti&s o^ labeling, it 
is impoAtant to Indicate theiA £mction in desc/ublng AmeAlcan 
cultuAc. 



Nom6 OjJ boJmtion. /tejje/t -to 6teJL^otyp&d and KzJtatJbodbj pfLzdictabZz 
bekavZofL that ejo&U^ ob&eJivzd. HanmA (kze>6, typLzaJL gfizzt- 
AMQ&f ami vcuuation& Xn kinzdXci and pa/ia£anguage cuiz oxampik^. 



\laJtusM and a&6UJmption& nz^oji to cognXtLvz pAedi6po6tUon6 ol thz 
XiidtsiXduaJL. VaZu&o afiz A.eZatb}eJSjf cjoncfL£tx.f dlaCAzte., and ^p&cXii<i; 
loK Xn&tamz, thz AmznXcan vaJLuzs ol p^vatz pfiope/ity, physical 
zomiontf and u}zt^a/iz, a& wdtZ a& tkz in&tumzntaJt apj^ach to action. 
[/aZaZ6 OAZ optativz, contcUning thz quality ol outgktnz&&f and oA 
cognitiom ojvz JizlativeZy availablz to thz awa/iznz66 o^ thz indiv- 
dmC. Ai6umptions lULpncAfunt thz zognitivz phcdupoAithoYiA ojJ thz 
individual zmployzd to pattern thz phznome'iological loo^ild and a/.z 
u&ually cjonAJudzJLzd to bz an azpzct ol thz mnM iUeJLi and not 
cognitive impozitiom upon it. 



Thai ^o/L AmzniainA, thz cognitivz iotm ol time way u&ually bz in- 
^zhJvzd OA linzal. A cyclic conzzjpt o^ timz, on. a concnetz timz- 
zpacz conczpt, iA Iz&A typic^. Amznican conczpt& planning, pfw- 
gftz&A, ptLZVzntivz wcoAUfizA in health and tzchnology, and onizntation 
to thz AutuAZ may bz Azzn to hz oAAodatzd vUth a linzal conczpt OjJ 
timz. [39, p.2,3) 



Emotional toosenirici of cultural bonds. An ttnderstandirig of the cog- 
nitive confrontation and of contrast-American culture is not purely 
an intellectual matter. Also involved is tlie irviividxtaVs ability of 
self-confrontation, the ability to take a dispassionate view of the 
self as a cultural being. The path to this point of observation is 
as much emotional as intellectual. Thus we observe in the simulation 
a period of confusion on the part of the participants as they pro- 
gress through various scenes. Their confidence in themselves, as 
perhaps their trust in cultural absolutes, is shaken. This experi- 
ence appears to represent a loosening of cultural and personal moor- 
ings, which hopefully is the prelude 1;o a genuine acceptmee of rel- 
ativism of American cultural predispositions. If the simulation can 
bring dbout this effect, it is apparent that it can function in a 
dzial role: to precipitate the emotional loosening and to set the 

stage for the acquisition of a new cognitive frame of reference. In 
terms of training procedures, the dual roles of the simulation mean 
idiot it can be used at the beginning of training for its emotional 
impact, or towards the end of training as the final synthesis of 
cross-cultural understanding. (^2 p.302) 

SEE: 6;I0;I9;20;24;27;39 



Rzzou/u z to BoAiz Educational Hz&za/Ldi 



Depending on the analytical framework adopted, researchers and pro- 
gram planners then go to the seemingly relevant body of social science or 
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educaflonal research and experience to evoke principles which may 
now be applied to the cross cultural training problem. 
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Three of these efforts are of such outstanding excellence and 
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potential usefulness that 1 think they should be specifically point- 






ed out. They are: a research review on imitation and modeling by 
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Otto Zinser which includes a section summarizing knowledge about this 
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subject in relation to adults (42); (2) a compact summary of know- 
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ledge and experience in various forms of human relations training by 






Robert J. Foster and Jack Danielian (13); (3) an exemplary analysis 
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by Roger Harrison and Richard L. Hopkins of the differences in assump- 






tions and design principles common in higher education and those judged 






most effective In cross cultural and community development work (24). 
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Biman retaHons training. The overall advantages of human vela- 
tk^ofus training may he sumarized as follows: 
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(1) The kind of learning idiich takes place cannot he 
effectively achieved through more traditional and familiar 
approaches to training. 

(2) Specific knowledge of the trainees^s overseas destin- 
ation is not essential, ^is permits the early training of 
units wh- 2 .dk can then he placed on call for overseas 2 Vork with 
little or no advance notice. Subsequent area study of a speci- 
fic country is likely thereafter to be more meaningfully pursued. 

(3) The aim of the -training -is -bo provide -the basis for 
continued future learning. Because this leami-ng involves -un- 
derstanding of basic interpersonal and group processes as well 

as cross-cul-bural, the -braining has implications for -the -trainee's 
entire career. To tfte extent -that performance on work assign- 
ments involves interpersonal and interaational skills^ human 
relations training becomes germane to their aacomplishnent. (13^ 
p.30) 
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Imitation and identiiiration. Two iohm& oi ixnitation based on 
the obsekvatcon o^ a modet have been widely recognized. In one, 
the teanning a new hjesponse by maxching on. copying the model.* s 

response usually oacuns in the pnesence of tk^ model; in ihe 
otheA. the. mitative nesponse occuns In the absence o^ the model. 
In the iln.it, the obsenven. notes the actions oi the model. Then, 
he iinds that li he matches the behavlon. oi the model, he -is 
neumdsd. For example, the child Imitates wonds uttened by its 
panents becaeise apphoval is pnovided on each occasion, iiilten. 
and Volland have teamed behavioA oi this hind as ”matciied-depend- 
.ent” behavion. In the second ionm oi imitation the obseAven. at- 
tends to the outcomes oi the model behavioA natheA than on the ac- 
tions . tie sees the model is n.ewoAded on. punished ioA emtting a 
panticulaA type oi nesponse pattenn. For instance a child leannji, 

aitiA accompanying his olden, bnotken to the stone, that the 
3 4 
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bnntheJi Aecc/cvei candy am exchange ^o/t money* ^Jhe^ob&eMation oi-ihe 
bfujthcA being moaJulm 6CMe6 o6 iiie ^entive the child needi to 
emulate like behavloA. on another oacoilon, [48, p.3) 



Tho veviow studiBs on ivnixebion using odjiVt sUbdsats vndioct&i 

1* Both social and task reinforcement facit^tette the elicit- 
ation of imitative behavior. There is some evidenoe^ how- 
ever, that a task reinforcer is the more effective of the 

tao, ^ t. •» . 

2. Social sanctions have a controlling effect upon the elic- 
itation of imitative behavior. 

3, bnitation tends to generalize the similor sitiiations. 

4. The more competent the model idle more likely it is that 
imitative behavior will be elicited. 

5, Prior failure experiences and 1<M self-esteem tend to be 
associated with greater imitation rates. (48, p.l7/ 

SEE; I2jl3i25j46,48 
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V. mss CULTURAL JNTERACTJON TRAINING METHOVS 



Background reading about the host culture, lectures, discussion, 
manuals of do’s and don’ts and other traditional methods of training 
for cross-cultural Interpersonal skills have apparently been entirely 
Inadequate. No researcher disparages these methods when nothing be'tfer 
Is available; all would agree that many persons (notably business ex- 
ecutives headed for foreign assignments) who receive no preparation of 
any kind for the Interpersonal problems they will encounter In a strange 
land would benefit from these conventional training procedures. The re- 
search and development efforts In recent years, however, are based on 
the search for more powerful and Intensive training experiences, whether 
they be Intellectual or emotional grappling with the types of experi- 
ences typically encountered In the field. 

The two main thrusts In research and program development, and they 
are not mutually exclusive, seem to be: (I) some form of simulation 
training based on real Incidents and ranging from case method to Immedi- 
ate Involvement of the trainee through programmed Instruction or video- 
tape self-confrontation; or (2) some form of experience-based human re- 
lations training. "Packaged" programs using Integrated materials Inde- 
pendent c Instructor are being developed since, whatever may be the 
Ideal training, expense, large numbers to be trained and trainer short- 
ages require some Immediately available alternatives. Finally, Interest 
in actual on-sIte training Is Increasing and this Is perhaps simply an 
extension of simulation techniques to the whole training environment 
when this is feasible. 
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SimuZijution Based Hethods 






Many of the new programs for cross cultural Interaction training 
and much of the experimental research Involve simulation techniques 
In one form or another, often aided by such auxiliary devices as pro- 
grammed Instruction, film or videotape. These methods typically use 
the critical Incidents reported from the field as content of the 
exercises and require the trainee to work through the communication 
problems by role-playing or programmed Instruction. The exercise Is 
Immediately reviewed and the trainee may confront his own performance 
by watching a videotape, which graphically reveals his blunders. Such 
simulation Is costly, requires careful planning, and skilled perfom- 
ances by the person playing the role of foreign counterpart In the In- 
teraction. However, the effectiveness of these methods has been clearly 
demonstrated In experimental situations and learning retention rates are 
high. 



In case method and programmed Instruction techniques (as e.g. In 
the "Culture Assimi lator") carefully selected worded stories or Inci- 
dents are presented to which the trainee reacts. His response Is dis- 
cussed, rewarded or corrected and he passes to the next episode. In 
self-confrontation, role playing episodes are acted out and monitored 
on video-tape or film for Immediate replay to r(5veal subtle errors as 
well as gross mistakes. (Carefully selected and trained actors In the 
counterpart role are required In addition to appropriate content in 
the role-playing. Such techniques build from basic knowledge of Imi- 
tation, paralanguage, stimulated recall. Immediate reward. Involvement 
and other factors which lie behind the educational methods effective 
In similar training situations. 

The experimental success of those methods may be less related to 
the particular techniques than to the care with vhlch the content of 
the Interaction has been contrived. Here much ot the basic. upder- 
standlng of cultural patterns and assumptions of the American trainees 

Is used to shake them Into starHed awareness of fhsir most automatic 
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reactions as personality or culture related. The "contrast American" 
as a theoretical construct is an example of the depth at which the 
training content has been thought through. In these role-playing 
exercises there is no effort actually to simulate behavior likely to 
be encountered in real foreign counterpart persons. Instead, the 
actor responds In a deliberately artificial manner which is the ob*^ 
verse or mirror image of typical middle class American behavior, in 
order to maximize and sharpen the trainee's perception of his own 
"self in culture". 



Co6e mttkod, WkUe thz c/we mojtkod hai been u&ed ion. yejanA in 
tnainlng ion. Zaw and medLcinz, the technique today t6 mo6t cZo-&e- 
Zy as>&ociatejd leitk the Han.\)on.d Bu6ine&6 S^ooZ and othen. manage- 
ment tftaining iMtitutloYib that have iotioieed Han.vand*& lead. 

The coie typtcaZJty con&l&t6 oi a pnoblm &itua^n con&li:^ntly 
pneiented ina .i the pen^pectcve oi one oi the tndividuais invotv- 
ed. The inio^tmtion may be eomldened h) be aZZ that iL ava^- 
abZe, nequOung a pantictpant to tnien. othen. iactn, on. tke in- 
ionmatian may be tncompZeJe, nequiMing panttcipant i,nquinie& to 
gaJin additionat neJZevant inionmation, Tt may be Zong on. ihont, 
a iemi-technicaZ. pnobZ.em iocuned on 6ome management ipeciaZty 
on. ei^entiaZZy a pnobtm in the human cu>pect& oi management. 

The.. cas>e t& d^co64ed in a gnoup situation uUth the membeu 
making ob&en.vation&, nai&ing qaeitioyu>, ami oUening ioZutions. 
Because the case is genenaZZy vofiitten so that membens approach 
the pnobZem inom the p 2 JvspectLve oi a penson in the case, the 
method may be vimed as a nonbehavianjaZ on. passive ionm oi note- 
pZaying. 113, p. 24-25) 



''Cuttle AsoiMtlatorB". A more empirical approach to the problem 
of identifying critical aroae-ouV^ral differences was used in 
the construction of Culture Assimilators . The purpose of a Cul- 
ture Assimilator is to train a person to interact effectively 
with persons from another culture. An assimilator which has been 
constructed so far is concerned with the American and the Middle 
Eastern cultures. It consists of a series of stories depicting 
interpersonal situations often encountered in cross cultural con- 
texts. After each story ^ a list of alternative interpretations^ 
of the behavior described in the story is presented to the trainee, 
who is requested to choose the interpretation which seems most 
correct to him. , If the interpretation is the ^'correct'' one, the 
trainee is provided with some additional information and instruct- 
ed to go on to the next story. If the chosen explanation is "wrong" 
the trainee is given some additional cues to help him vn^rstand 
situation and he is instructed to read the story again and to 
choose another alternative. (12, p.S) 
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Thz ilnixl mode, developed eight Z^et o^ CuJUuJie AiAtmiZatoh. epl- 
iodeti Tko6e In lofUcJi the Ame/Uaan and the koit [a) agn.ee about 
a value; and (fa) dUagA.ee about a value; and tho^e tn which 




(c) Xhe Ame^can Jee£4 posltiveJty about a value, taywidt (Ukich the 
hoit IzelA negativeli/; and Id) ^e Amexccan leelt negatively about 
a value toMUids which the ho6t ieeU poiitively. Vou/i additional 
typei oAz obtained by substituting customs ioK values. The model 
pkaposes a quantitative statement o^ how many Cultufie ksSimUjotan. 
episodes euda type would pfiovide the optimum tfialning. Given 
that the Amefiican will interact in Keal li^e with the hosts in. a 
cofiAesponding se^ ojj eight kinds interaction situations, and 
the frequency distubution these interactions will depend on 
the natuAe o\ his assignment as well as the cultural similaritijis 
and di^iefiences between the American and the host, it is possible 
to derive the optimal training, {10, p,5~6) 



Videotczpe aelf-omfrontation. The imptioation of modeling teohni- 
qiee through videotape presentation for training becomes clear, k 
trainee, viewing a simulated interaction sequence betvesn an Amsri-^ 
can and a person of another culture, is able to study and scrutinize, 
from a relatively obgeative third-person viewpoint, the three compo- 
nents of the interaction described above. That is, he can view iiie 
cues given by the other culture individual, he can nste the appro- 
priate cue-response linkages, and observe the response of the Amev- 
ioan and the consequences of that response. Comparing an optimal or 
criterion performance with an ineffective performance can give the 
trainee a basis for evaluating his own behavior in simitar oircum- 
stanoes. Finally, the subject, aided by supplementary instruction, 
can use film or videotape clips of a model interaction to see more 
dearly ihe differences in valves, assumptions, and normative modes 
of behavior between the two cultures that underlie the cue-response 
systerti disparities, (48, p,25) 



The technique hvotve& anntheJt psychologteat phlneiple uie^ul In 
Aapld temning — ike phenomenon itimulated-Aecall, By replay- 
ing the behavioral filiation on videotape, the trainee relivei the 
(dwle kcene and thenione can bring to mind what wai going through 
hi6 thoughts jukt at the moment o^ the critical behavior. Bloom 
and Si^el. have uoed the technique o£ otimtlated-recalZ with 
recorL^/j oi college lectures tn attempting to as&ess student 
attentlven^s and teacher effectiveness, f^th approaches, self- 
confoontation and stlmulated-recall, depend critically upon the 
amount of time elapsed between the training session and the view- 
ing of the fl^. Coaches notice this phenomenon with fUxM) of 
games or scrimmages. Vr, Gerhardt Nielsen of the Copenhagen Psy- 
chological Laboratory reports that the greater the elapsed time, 
the ganUer the detachment of the subject, thus, a loss In the 
value, of aonfrontation. These effects are aggravated by the amount 
of time required for the developing and processing of film, video- 
tape has the singular advantage of Imedlate, full aural md video 
playback with no processing required. This permits complete utili- 
zation of the psychological Impact of self-confrontation. (23, p.15) 
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The self-confrontation group displayed high retention throughout 
the time interrals studied^ Following a 1-day interval, sii>geat8 
actually performed slightly better than they had on ti.e previous 
day 's third tx>ial. Effects of massed practice, rehearsal, or 
both are probably at play here. After 1 week, subjects retained 
over 93% of their terminal performance and at 2 weeks performed 
over 94% as well as their terminal acquisition level. Loss of 
skill throughout the entire retention period was not statiaiaal- 
ly significant. The practice group returned for retention test- 
ing after 1 week. This group performed only 85% as high as did 
the 1-week retention seif-confrontation sub-group. This indicates 
that the enhanced training effect of self -confrontation over prac- 
tice persists at least 1 week after termination of training. (5, 
p.27) 



Tkz expe/ujmyvtal zvidznaz to 62 JL^-cxm^fwntation at a 

t/iatntng tzckvuqaz dmon&tMtzd that InteAoctlon &\uJUa tn a 
chott-cuZtuAoZ letting axe t/uUnabZe. ReiuZti indicated that 
let^-conpLontation p/Lodueet napid acqaUition OjJ luch tkUZi and 
that they ojve retained at a high. leveJL ion. coniZdexabZe peniodi 
oi time. The pfLoeedune deveZoped in theie expeximenti ion tiling 
leZi-coninontation at a tnainirig pnocedune it iainZy timpZe. A 
tubject it pxovided vslth baekgnound inionmation neZevant to hit 
pZaying a noZe in a pantiaZ timuZation oi anothex cuZtune. In 
thii no.te-ptxying lequenee the tubject it to toZve a pnobZem in 
deaZing uiith tomeone inom the othen cuZtune. Hit benavion during 
the tequence it neeonded on videotape and pZayed back to the lub- 
j’ect immediateZy ioZCoujing the end oi the noZe-pZc^. The tubject' t 
penionmance it vexbaZZy anaZyzed limuZtmeoutZy utiih the pZaybacJk.^ 
The tubject it tfien netuxned to iny the noZe-pZaying tequence again. 
AdditionaZ tniaZi and coninontation peniodt one uted uihen necettany. 
The note oi penionmance change thnoughout thit pnocedune it high 
and potitive. The netentim oi tkiUt ioiZoiaing acquitition doei 
not iaZJL beZow 93% oi tenminaZ acquitition penionmance oven a 
2-week intexvaZ (6, p.S) 



The self ■confrontation technique with film instead of videotape 
is a dramatically successful means of persuasion. The Denver 
Police Department uses the method in getting drunken-driving 
convictions: suspects photographed during their attempts to walk 
a ohalkline blanch when they see the films later. Self-confron- 
tation with films is also successful in the rapid acquisition of 
table manners j L.H. Ricker of the MacDonald Training Center used 
the method with retarded subjects. The technique has a long and 
successful history in the teaohirq of foreign languages. (23, p.l5) 



The "Co ntxait AmeJucan”. The heaxt OjJ the approach to Induce 
cuZtuhaZ leZ^-am/Leneii Zi iound wltii the poAt the pe/vion who 
paxtZcipatei ai the AmenZcan'i counteApa/tt Zn the AoZe-playZng. 
The auxZiZcLXy Zi obvZouiZy a j^oAeigneA. who Zi Zdenti^Zed ai an 
o^^ZcZaJt ove/Liem. The mefuican beZZevei that hZi count2ApoAt 
iponMnojou&Zy aiiumei a KoZe ai he hZmieZ^ doei. In ^acZ, t^ 
counteApoAt cuixiZZaAy pAcienti a contAZved AoZe to the AmenZcan, 
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a fKVU cjoUed thz "contfuut AmeA-ccon”, He, ^ a iynthetUi but 
plauA^tz membe/L oi "ojont/iMt cultWLt'\ 



"CoiWioAt catfei/te.* and iubie/iaenttu!. ”aontfuut AmeAlcjaM” we/LZ 
dzveZoped to con^Jtont thz ktiehimn fLoZz-playeA. viith a mVown, Jbn- 
OQz oi kiniteZi, Contfuut cuJUtuKz JU, a& ia/t as It ti ptmstbtZf 
tnz muimU. aontnast to AmfUcm cjjJUlui 2 . as dascJuhed aZong thz 
cognitivz dimensions uszd to dzsc/ilbz cuJttu/izs. {59, p.5) 



portents as they 
another culture 
action loith inci 
individual is > 
the ttao sets Oj as 
this end Stewart i 



Stewart proposes to ^aoiliticbs effective cross-cultural interac- 
tion hy increasir' '^'nerican^s ur Urstanding of the five com- 

kis culture training him to analyze 
mts on the ha*. ^ of introductory inter- 
wsons. The indigeneous persona. The 
jd to make a comparative analysis of 
7ns and values am act aacordingty. To 
yiters have devised what is termed the 
"Counter-Anerioan” technique wherein an American is confronted 
with a role-plcying situation with a counterpart trained to be- 
have in a fashion wdiioh violates most behavioral ex^ctations 
of the American. The impression presented by current work on 
this technique is that an American after len^hy exposure to 
various role-ploying problems does display seme improved verbal 
cibility in a generalized ’’other culture” enviroment. However, 
the generation of an operational training program using the 
Counter-American technique seems remote in view of the virtually 
undefindble training content and astonishingly high cost per 
student hour and the time required for preparation. (8, p. 2} 



Though tin conzzpt wntMAt-AmzAlcan cuZtwiz l& antl^loJiaJi, 
lt& 6lmZatlon hat to appzan. pZcuttblz. H thz acting oi thz 
contnatt-Ame/Ucan li not eonvtnclng to thz AmAlcan nolz-ptayzk, 
thz Intent o£ thz tlmulatiorL tt tubvzfited, and nzltken. thz tMln- 
zfi non. thz oetzafLch oHJzctivzi cm bz attalnzd. Thz model l6 In- 
tended to bz iunctianaZ and It azqjuJjvzt a convincing participation 
by thz rolz-playing knzftlcm. Hz mutt izet hit po/it and he mutt 
he naturaJUy imphetted by the pzfLiormitcz oi thz ojontMtt-AneJtl- 
can li thz timutation it to take, and become a iunctionat timi- 
Zac/um oi croit-cattuMl cowmniojation. {42, p. 298-9) 



On-site training. As noted by trainees, additional gains fOom Hie 
Jndian-Eeservai^on experience were as follows; 

1. It was a tovgiiening-up experience for rigorous outdoor living. 

2. It gave trainees a chance to get to know each other in small 

groups und under working conditions roughly comparable to those 
that would be faced overseas. ■ 

3. The minimi amount of stnxeture in this part of the program_ 

threw trainees back upon their am resources. Som trainees foimd 
themselves capable of assuming considerable individual responsibil- 
ty, and all trainees were permitted to make mistakes and to learn 
or not to learn from them. Character problems emerged with respect 
to a few trainees whose {maturity was not apparent within the en- , 
suing ctcwsroom-dcmincded program. • ■ . 
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4, It gocoe tvaimes an opportunity to size up a strange oomnunity 
(i,e,f to learn to spot leaders^ to identify faction, to cope nyith 
divisions) and to find their am place in it, 

5. Getting acquainted with a new culture gocoe trainees a vantage 
point for viewing ticeir own culture, and permitted t^iem to gain 

a perspective in terms of which to reassess the functioning of the 
Peace Corps and their own roles in it, (21, p,ll) 



SEE: 4;5;7; 10; i2;2l ;22;25;29;30;36;40;4I ;42;48 



Exp 2 yU,enc.z-Ba&ed Human RefutLom Tftaining 



Several programs report attempts to capitalize on long experience 
and experimentation with human relations training using T-groups and 
related techniques. The assumption of these programs Is that the 
trainee learns best hov fo perceive his own feelings, emotions, and 
unconscious responses, as well as those of other persons, through a 
training program in which trainees scrutinize these feelings and re- 
ponses as they arise from actual unstructured personal interaction 
situations. Though no objective evaluations of such programs are found 
in this literature, they rest on a large body of experimental work, the 
principles of which are adapted to the new purpose of cross cultural 
training. The chief problems appear to be the initial troubled reaction 
of many trainees and the scarcity of trainers skilled in and committed 
to this type of training. 

Trainers who work in this tradition are typically concerned with 
the process by which the trainee learns to cope with the ambiguous 
stimuli he perceives, often in distorted fashion, in uncertain situations 
of face-to-face human encounter. To maintain himself effectively In such 
situations, the trainee must perforce learn how his own ’’self” filters 
awareness and bends his action. From frustrating encounters with con- 
flicting patterns of personality or cultural constriction, he may learn 
to move forward, without dismay, to modify or reconstruct the human re- 
lations on which collaboration and mutual action may proceed. Thus, 
the trainee may react to value differences and other feeling conflicts 
as Information related to problem solving In the Inter-cuitura I situation 
rather than as emotional cues for fight, flight or collapse onto exter- 
nal authority. 
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Expe/tltKC&drbaAid ^t/utuUtu. The second oppfLoach, wfUch li not 
nio/uty AO uii^pnsM, mJu. bz catted bxjiz Jiotz-ceMteAed tn>zuUng. 
Itb puApo6z ti to pfLZpam thz votmtzeA, not juit to do a job but 
to Zloz a. ttiz, to unde/ttakz a kind total note, o& a cManQZ a- 
gznt, umatzve/L hl& tzchnicat ^peKUalittf, ku pfuon pnoizi 4 > tonal 
o/L tzdirUcat tfuiaung, Jt li a pfiogftam In mich tkz tzchnical 
ifuJtl, Jii any, i& peAczivzd 06 a kxm peg to hang a my o£ liiz 
on, Tkz p^czii 0 ^ thz training p/iogfum li contideAzd to bz (U 
Important OA ^ubjzct mattzA, Jt jU tikzli/ to bz idiot thz .train- 
ing tzdmiclanA colt an "zxperlzncz-ba&zd'* program, lz66 ^.iructur- 
zd, conducted In freedom, uUtk tkz zMzntieU order rzdting not on 
thz zxerci&z oi adult authority but on an M6umpt^n o^ rzipon&l- 
bltlty by thz tuunzzi £or parts oi tkzlr om training and dzvel- 
opmznt, [25, p.34) 



Education for cro86-<niltural agpZioationo should train the indi- 
vidued in a syjstem of leccmvng operations that is independsrt of 
settings, persons, and other- information sources not found in 
overseas environment. If the ircdnee can he edxuxcted to he an 
effective and independent 'Learner, he tKed not he fitted itith alt 
the information he can contain before going into his nea gob. Ee 
vAVl hare the capacity to generate his om learning as needed. In- 
deed, he will hoae to generate his cm learning in any case,whether 
he is trained to do this or not, for the simple reason that no 
training agency can train for every exotic (xmtingency, for every 
aspect of life and work in another culture. (24, p. 429) 



Vzslgn pilMcJiplzjs ffir cro66-ailXural training dl^izr {fiom tho6z oi 
thz uniuznlty cloMroom. Thz piyipo6z& oi ^z iormzr arz to: 

(T) dzvzlop In tkz 6tudznt morz Indzpzndzncz oi zxterml iourc&s 
oi dzcitlon, Iniormatlon, problm dzilnltlon, and motlvatljon; (Z) 
dzvzlop In thz student thz "emotional muselz” hz needs to deal <wn- 
6tructCvzly uith thz strong izellngs which arz zxzatzd by cunilict 
and cjonifljontatljon. oi values and attitudes; 13) znchlz fiem to mchz 
choices and comtfUtmznts to action In. situations oi stress and un- 
certainty; and (4) encoungz him to use fils own and others' ieel- 
Ings, attitudes, and values as Iniormation in dziining and solv- 
ing human pfioblems. [24, p.442) 



The term "progeat” is used here to describe an activity recpiiring 
a learner to - 

1. Obtain information from the social enviromient (cemnuni- 
oation); 

2. Formulate and test hypotheses about forces and processes 

present in the environment (diagnosis); 

3. Select and describe some part of the situation which is 

to be changed or altered (problem definition)'; 

4. Plan action to solve the problem (cormitment, risk taking); 

5. Carry out the action, enlisting the help and cooperation 

of others (influencing and organizing); 

6. Verbalize attitudes, perceptions ^ and tentadive learnings 

from the experience (cognition. ayid. gmemiizationd:M 
Progects should be the heart of an experience-based training prograni'. 
( ^4, p,4S4) ... 



T-gfioup6 . Thz T-gJioup [t/uuiUng gfioup) JUi an ^iKctiaZlj/ un- 
it/uicXn/izd gnjQwp oi penhap6 a dozen pcoiticipants who meet mith- 
oiit a pfie.-eita.bZl&h.ed agenda, fiuZe& ojJ pfiocedu/Le, on. divtii^n 
oi iabofi. A tnainen. £unctLon6 a& a fieiounce pen&on to heJip the 
gnoup membeu cunatyze and undeMtand theta own and each otkea'6 
behavton, Jiathea than tn the taadittonai. note ol tMtauctoa 
on dUcu&nion leaden. 

Hi'^van nelatlond tnatni^ oventeas wonk can pnobably be enntdied 
by tnconponati^ ^onetgn naticnaJU into the tnatntng gnoup6. 
T-gnoup& oi mixed nattonalitLeA, {on. example, may nepne&ent a 
micnoconm ol a cno6i-cuttunat encoimten. that can pnovtde an in- 
dep^i cjottun^ leaaning expentence ion. the panticpant&. linden, 
ikttt^ul guidance, iuch a itnategy may tntegnate the &ub&tant- 
ive contei^ oi caZtunal leanning uiith the nttuational nequtnement& 
ion. behavtonaZ change. In addUtan, expo6un.e to an uMtnuctuned 
tnatntng milteu may "Immunize*' the tnatnee against advenne ne- 
actlons to the veny neal ambtgutties oi ajctual ovenseas situations. 
113, p.in) 

Because oi the amblguljty and lack oi stuctune oi the T-gnoup, and 
the attending oppontunity {on. pensonal, social on. cultmal con^ 
inontations, some tnalnees uUil have a stonmy neacticn In the T- 
gnaup, especially In Its eanly stages. Such dlscomiont, li not 
extneme. Is actually a. constnuctCve iacton., iMUcattng that, ion. 
that Individual, the tnalnlng is pensonaJtZy Involving on. "taking 
eiiecf . Convens^, Ineii^tive tnalnlng pnognams one oiten 
welt-liked by tnalnees because oi theln. soponlile and ententaln- 
Ing qualities. 113, p.29) 

SEE: 3;I3;I5;24;25>;3I;32 



Integnated Package Pnognams 



In response to +he exceedingly high costs of all cross cultural 
Interaction training techniques, some programs have been developed 
which integrate audio-visual and other training materials In a stan- 
dard package, which may be used by relatively untrained instructors. 



Trccining centere around a set of eetf-oontained, mutti-media 
Planned Aida for Croaa-oultural Knoaledge, Action md GrcnoUt in 
Effeotiveneas (PACKAGE). The aelf-aontccined PACKAGE concept 
ia important for two reaaona. Firat, few people are academically 
trained to teach neceaaary croaa-culturat interaebian akilla and 
attitudea. Second, the amount of area-apecific information re- 
quired to tnain peraorme'L for all poaaihle aaeignmenta ia over- 
whelmi^. The advantage of a completely aetf-aontained PACKAGE 
ia evident. An instructor acting as leader can. open the PACKAGE 
and train hia atudenta by following the directions and wing 
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the materials provided* Be neeu. neither oonoem himetf with 
seleation and preparation of subjeot content nor with the de~ 
si^ and production of training aids. Bis full effort can be 
given to guiding studenifi through the materials provided. (IS, 

p.2) 

SEE; 1 1; 18 
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I. Arensberg, Conrad M. and NIehoff, Arthur H. INTRODUCING SOCIAL CHANGE, 

A MANUAL FOR AMERICANS OVERSEAS. 1966. 235 pages. 

ABSTRACT ; Organized around anthropoJog leal concepts and concerns, 
this manual Is designed for various categories of Americans working 
to Introduce new Ideas and techniques to cultures other than their 
own. The first two chapters provide an Introduction to cultural 
problems In general and a description of the concept of culture. 
Including the effects of race, language, and environment on cultural 
progress plus the conservatism, values, and Integration found In all 
culture. Other chapters treat unplanned changes In culture, major 
factors relevant to planned cultural change, shared characteristics 
of all or most underdeveloped areas. American cultural values and 
assumptions that affect Interaction between overseas change agents and 
members of other societies, field problems encountered by Innovators, 
and social science research methods that can be adapted to their needs. 
The document Includes a bibliography, an Index, 42 references, and a 
selected list of case histories of socioeconomic change projects, it 
Is available from the Aldine Publishing Company, 320 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 (ly) AC 002 150. 



2. Chorafas, Dimitris N, DEVELOPING THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE. AMA 
RESEARCH STUDY, 83. American Management Association, Inc. 1967. 

96 pages. 

ABSTRACT ; This study was based on Interviews and correspondence with 
executives, government officials, academicians, and other authorities 
on International management. Of the 270 men who participated, 233 
were personal ly Interviewed. They represented 188 organizations from 
Europe, the Far East, the Middle East, South America, and the United 
States. The research was reported under the following headings — 

(i) the role of the international company, (2)what Is an International 
executive? (3) where do International executives come from? (4) world- 
wide executive development, (5) approaches to management appraisal and 
inventory, (6) executive development from the European points of view, 
(7) executive development from the American point of view, and (8) the 
forgotten men in International operations. A selected bibliography 
was Included In the report, (sg) AC 001 364. 



3. Dance, Frank E. and others COMMUNICATION TRAINING FOR ROLE TRANSFORMATION, 
THE PREPARATION OF RETURNED PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS FOR TRAINING PROJECT 
STAFF ROLES. Speech Communication Center, Wisconsin University, 
Milwaukee. 1966. 100 pages. 

ABSTRACT: During June 1966 over 100 Returned Peace Corps Volunteers 

(RPCVs) participated In the University of WIsconsin-MI Iwaukee Speedy 
Communication Center RPCV Discussion Leaders’ Orientation Project. The 
Project consisted of seminars designed to assist the RPCVs accept and 
adapt to their new roles as training project staff members. In this ^ 

report are (Da brief developmental history of thej.project-,-^^^)-^* ^ 

descriptions of the development of the Individual small groups within 
each seminar (3) and analysis of the program evaluations. 
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(4) recommendations for further research, projects, and changes 
in the preparation of FvPCVs for staff training roles Involving 
discussion facilitation, and (5) broad conclusions. The Speech 
Communication Center staff judged the seminars successful. Pro- 
ject staff members are listed. Appendixes include questionnaire 
forms and tests used to evaluate the project, syllabuses, a list 
of unit library reading materials and handouts, selected cases 
written by the RPCVs at the training site, selected cases discussed, 
unstructured participant evaluations of the project, and tables 
showing results of statistical analysis of evaluation data, (rt) 

EDRS order number:ED 017 852, Price MF-$0.50, HC-$4.08. 



4. Danielson, Jack LIVE SIMULATION OF AFFECT-LADEN CULTURAL COGNITIONS. 
Human Resources Research Office, George Washington University. 1967. 
17 pages. 

ABSTRACT ; The model of simulation proposed allows one to dovetail 
the needs of research, i.e., unified treatment exposure across 
occupational positions and host countries, specification of interim 
criteria, and experimental control over "live" variables, with the 
needs of training and economy of implementation, in view of the 
notable lack of reliable data In the literature on the efficiency 
of most such training procedures and our relative ignorance of the 
parameters which control such desired change (conditions, inciden- 
tally, which can be expected to reinforce each other), the oppor- 
tunities for investigation afforded by this simulation model, both 
practical and basic, would seem to constitute a cogent argument for 
its wider application. Availability: Published in The Journal of 

Conflict Resolution, vl I n3 p 312-24 Sept. 1967. (author) AC 003 660. 



5. Eachus, Herbert T. and King, Philip H. ACQUISITION AND RETENTION OF 
CROSS-CULTURAL INTERACTION SKILLS THROUGH SELF-CONFROfTTATION. Aero- 
space Medical Research Labs., Wright-Patterson AFB (Ohio). Final 
Report April 1965- September 1965. May 1966. 69 pages. 

ABSTRACT : An experiment tested the relative effectiveness of t'wo 

techniques for training United States Air Force military advisors 
in cross cultural communication skills. Retention of skills over 
time and effects of attitude on learning were also studied. Sub- 
jects played tf^ role of an Air Force Captain interacting with a 
foreign counterpart, played by a confederate of the experimenters. 
Subjects were to perform 57 distinct behaviors appropriate to the 
situation. Each had received a positive, negative, or neutral 
impression of the counterpart’s fictitious culture. The 66 male 
subjects were divided into two groups and taught the desired be- 
haviors either by extensive reading of training manuals followed 
by three role-playing sessions or by less reading but with seif- 
confrontation by a videotape replay between successive role-play 
trials. Subjects performed the same role again either one day, 
one week, or two weeks following initial training. Self-confron- 
tation proved superior to reading in training the desired behaviors. 
Subjects with positive attitudes toward the culture learned fastest. 
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Retention of skills learned through self-confrontation was high. 
(Document Includes a discussion of planned future research and a 
bibliography). CFSTI order number: AD 637 719, Price MF-$0.65 
HC-$3.00 



6. Eachus, Herbert.!. (X)MPARISON OF VARIOUS APPR0A(»1ES TO TRAINING FOR 

CULTURE-CONTACT — Final report. Aerospace Med Research Lab., Wrlght- 
Patterson, AFB, Ohio. March 1967. 16 pages. Bibliography, pp.9-ll. 

ABSTRACT; A comparative analysis was made of several approaches to 
training for cross-cultural Interaction by U.S. military personnel. 
Two major opposing scientific conceptualizations of training for 
culture-contact are discussed. Training objectives are presented 
with consideration of self -confrontation as a training technique. 
Self-confrontation through videotape and analysis of role-playing 
has been shown experlmenfal ly to train for Interaction skills In 
a cross-cultural setting and to result In retention of these skills 
for considerable periods of time (ja) AC 000 641. 



7. Eachus, Herber:^^. SYMPOSIUM 014 CROSS-CULTURAL TRAINING, PRACTICE 
AND FEEDBACK VARIABLES IN THE TRAINING OF CH)SS-CULTURAL INTER- 
ACTION SKILLS. Paper presented at the annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association (74th, New York City, Sept. 1966 
Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Wrlght-F^tterson AFB, Ohio. Sept. 5, 
1965. 18 pages.' 

ABSTRACT; An experiment was conducted by the Air Force Mobile 
Training Team to assess the relative effectiveness of two techniques 
for training military advisors In effective interpersonal relations 
with those foreign nationals with whom they deal. Retention of 
skills over time and effects of attitudes on learning were also 
studied. A role playing technique was used for training. One group 
was trained by extensive reading of training manuals followed by 
three role-playing sessions. Another group was trained by less read- 
ing but with self-confrontation via videotape feedback during the 
intertrial periods. Trainees were Instilled with either positive, 
neutral, or negative attitudes toward the foreign culture. The 
results of training were tested by performances after one day, one 
week, or two weeks following initial training. Self-confrontation 
proved superior to manual reading in training desired behaviors. Sub- 
jects with positive attitudes learned at the highest rate. Retention 
of skills learned through self-confrontation was high. A discussion 
of planned future research on cross-cultural training techniques and 
programs was Included. <rt) AC 001 469. 






8. Education and World Affairs THE UNIVERSITY LOOKS ABROAD, APPROACHES 
TO WORLD AFFAIRS AT SIX AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. New York 1965. 

300 pages. 

ABSTRACT; Education and World Affairs, a private nonprofit educa- 
tional organization devoted to the review, analysis, and assess- 
ment of the directions univeristies are moving in world affairs 
programs, has reviewed the involvement in world affairs of six 
American universities — Stanford, Michigan State, Tulane, Wisconsin, 
Cornell, and Indiana, included In each review are the history of 
the university, its International programs and foreign students, 
area studies, 'research and technical assistance programs abroad, .on 
campus programs linked to foreign affairs, library resources, and 
course offerings including those in for^eign languages. In the final 
chapter, issues and problems brought about by post-war changes In 
the International responsibilities of universities (such as leader- 
ship, feedback. Internationalizing the curriculum, foreign students, 
overseas contract operations, and institutional collaboration) are 
discussed. The document Includes a selected bibliography. This 
document is aval lab le from Walker and Co., New York, (aj) AC 002 151. 



9. Elliott, William Y. EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN THE DEVELOPING COUNTIES, 
THE ROLE OF U.S. FOREIGN AID. Appendixes. 1966. 416 pages. 

ABSTRACT: In this collection of studies of foreign aid as an in- 

strument of United States foreign policy, the underlying problems 
of training and educational assistance to developing nations are 
discussed, together with useful forms of participation by the Fed- 
eral government, American and foreign universities, foundations 
and private enterprise, and national military establishments. 

Existing approaches to foreign aid are examined, and-specific sug- 
gestions for policies and programs in international education are 
offered. (Efforts in adult education, for example should concen- 
trate on imparting a sense of the possibilities Inherent in educa- 
tional and economic development, building literacy and vocational 
skills, and promoting community development.) The principal theme 
is that economic development, stability, and true independence in 
the developing nations depend on rapid advances in recruiting and 
training indigenous leaders in politics, administration, education, 
and technology. (Also included are appendixes, a discussion of 
Peace Corps activities and training objectives, and accounts of 
supervisory and industrial training in Venezuela and In India, tea- 
cher training in Nigeria, university assistance in Brazil and 
Pakistan, and military sponsored national development.) (Available 
for $7.50 from Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., Ill Fourth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10003) (ly) AC 000 663. 



10. Fiedler, Fred E. and Tr land is, Harry C, COMMUNICATION, COOPERATION, 
AND NEGOTIATION IN CULTURALLY HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS. Quarterly re- 
port. Illinois University Urbana Group Effectiveness Research Lab. 
Jan. 1968. 19 pages. 
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ABSTRACT: Studies concern the development of basic data on 

semantic features and culturally significant belravlor, the dynamics 
of Interactions In negotiation and bargaining, the effect of fask 
structure on group climate and group Interaction and relevant method- 
ological Issues. The two major studies which are currently In pro- 
gress concern a comparison of training by means of Culture Assimllators 
and essays, as we 1 1 as a concurrent comparison of training materials 
developed by means of the melhods which have been developed by Triandls 
and by Osgood. The second major study Involved the development of an 
Iran Culture Assimllator and a field experiment to evaluate Its effect 
on Interactions of Americans and Iranians In cooperative and negotiation 
tasks. CFSTI order number AD 664 681. Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



II. Fiedler, Fred E. THE EFFECT OF CULTURE TRAINING ON LEADERSHIP 

ORGAN I ZAT I ONAL PERFORMANCE AND ADJ USTMENT. 1 1 1 1 no I s Un I vers I ty 
Urbana Department of Psychology. 1968. 13 pages. 

ABSTRACT; Training and preparation are required In order to 'work 
successfully In another culture. A number of such training programs 
have been developed for this purpose. Some of them, like Foreign 
Service or Peace Corps training, require several months; otherssuch 
as those In some business organizations. Involve orientation courses 
of several weeks. There is, however, a need for the type of orien- 
tation which can be compressed into the space of a few hours. The 
need for such a program is particularly acute for the officer who 
suddenly finds himself en route to a foreign assignment, or for the 
government official or business executive who simply cannot spare the 
weeks or months to prepare himself for each and every culture within which 
he must perform effectively. An attempt was made to develop a culture 
training program which would'provide the Individual some familiarity 
with the host culture within the space of hours — If necessary on the 
place to his destination. (Author) CFSTI order number 670 754. 

Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



12. Foa, Uriel 3. and Chemers, Martin M. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ROLE BEHAVIOR 
DIFFERENTIATION FOR CROSS-CULTURAL INTERACTION TRAINING. Illinois 
University, Urbana. Dept, of Psychology. U.S Office of the Surgeon 
(Seneral, Washington. March 1966. 27 pages lllus. 

ABSTRACT: A cross-cultural difference Important to tho working of a 

culturally heterogeneous group Is that of role differentiation. One 
hypothesis Is that traditional cultures stress differentiation of roles 
In the same system (such as the family system), whi le modern cultures 
stress differentiation of comparable roles of different systems (such 
as fatner-son role In the family system and employer-employee in the 
work system). This hypothesis was tested by the use of a training 
program composed of 55 cross-cultural Interpersonal problem episodes 
to be interpreted, for causes of conflict, by the trainee. The re- 
sults support the hypothesis and shew the Importance of role differ- 
entiation In cross-cultural training. Proposals are made for system- 
atizing the training program, (ja) AC 000 642. 
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13. Foster, Robert J. and Danfelian, Jack AN ANALYSIS OF HUMAN 

RELATIONS TRAINING AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR OVERSEAS PERFORMANCE. 
George Washington University, Washington. HumRRO. U.S. Dept, of 
the Army. Office, Chief of Research and Development. August 1966. 

38 Pages. I II us. fs. Bibliography pp. 33-36. 

ABST^CT; Evidence indicates that the nature of. overseas work 
requires an increased emphasis on the people-related functions 
of job performance, the importance of which is furhher accentuated 
y the contrast between American and non-American values, assump- 
tions, and perceptions, upon which effective communications and 

behavior depend. Existing knowledge and experience in 
human relations train;ng are reviewed to determine relevance to pre- 
paring personnel for the cross-cultural aspects of overseas assign- 
training techniques, role playing, and case study are 
examined. Each is treated with respect to (I) a general description, 
(2) evidence as to its effectiveness, (3) its applications in area 
training, and (4) possible modifications for use in +raining people 
for overseas work. Document includes 64 references. ( ly) AC 000 126. 



4. Foster, Robert J. and O’Nan, David T. SOME RESOURCES FOR AREA TRAINING. 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. HumRRO. Sept. 1967.- 

ABSTRACT; This report lists resources that may be useful to individ- 
uals responsible for area training programs, especially if the trainees 
are being senf fo developing nations. Part I gives descriptions, 
source data, and evaluative information about films likely to be of 
more than average value in area training. It also contains Items con- 
cerned with technical assistance, development, social change, and 
cross cultural communication. Part 1 1 lists some novels that capture 
the at^tudes, feelings and aspirations of other cultures. The first 
two parts are classified primarily by cultural -geographic areas and 
by country. They include— Africa, Middle East, Asia, Latin America, 
Pacific Islands, and West Indies. Part III is an annotated list of 
readings which describe and analyze American values in ways that may 
enable the reader to become more sensitive to the values and assump- 
tions which determine his behavior. Part IV describes several organi- 
zations and publications, other than novels or movies, which provide 
information about sources of area training materials. CFSTI order 
number 660 057, MF-$0.65, HC-S3.00. 



15. Frandsen, Kenneth D. and Dance, Frank E. PEACE CORPS DISCUSSION 

LEADERS' TRA.NING UNIT, TRAINING EVALUATION STUDY. Part I. Wis- 
consin University, Milwaukee, Speech Communication Center. Peace 
Qorps, Washington, D.C. September 1965. 85 pages. 



ABSTRACT; This is part one of a report on discussion leadership 
training conducted by the Speech Communication Center of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Milwaukee), during June 1965 to equip returned 
Peace Corps volunteers to serve as facilitators of Peace Corps 
trainee small group discussions. The goals of small group dis- 
cussion are to integrate theory and behavior, to develop personal 
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flexibility and openness in trainees, and to-Increase the "ralnees’ 
tolerance for frustration. Scores, ratings, and written and oral 
comments were used to assess the effects of the course on "he role 
perception of the participants , amounts and kinds of knowledge 
gained In small group discussion behavior and leadership, and par- 
ticipant satisfaction with the training unit. The program was 
generally well received by the participants, and met staff ex- 
pecratjons on all dimensions. It was recommended that several 
participants be chosen at random to make an additional evaluation 
of pe program and that. If the Initial success of the training 
unit should be confirmed, such training should be offered on a 
systematic basis. (The document Includes the syllabus, case studies, 
tests and questionnaires, and comments.) (ly) EDRS order number; 

ED 017 842, Price MF-$0.50, HC-$3.48 



16. George Washington University BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, HUMAN 
RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE, AS OF 30 JUNE I966(AND) INTERIM 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, I JULY TO 31 DECEMBER 1966. Washington, 
D.C. HumRRO. Dept, of the Army, Washington, D.C. Chief of Research 
and Development. March 1967. 254 pages. 

ABSTRACT: The Human Resources Research Office (HumRRO) bibliography 
proper, covering publications up to 30 June 1966, has three main 
sections-a separate listing of Fiscal Year 1966 publications arranged 
chronologically under code name or research area, or in a general 
section (titles grouped by HumRRO, professional, or military origin) 
a cumulation of all HumRRO publications Including current research, 
and a listing of such research by-products as specific training pro- 
grams, technical manuals, and training Items for new equipment. These 
are briefly described under research code names or general categories, 
with citation of publications to which they are related. Also In this 
document are author and keyword- In-context (KWIC) indexes, appendixes, 
and the Interim bibliography, which Includes Defence Documentation 
Center (AD) numbers wherever app I icable. (ly). AC 001 413 . 



17. George Washington University INTERIM BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS 
I JULY TO 31 DECEMBER 1967. Feb. 1968. 15 pages. 

ABSTF?ACT; The bibliography provides Information about publications 
of the human Resources Research Office from I July to 31 December 
1967. It Is supplemental to the cumulative listing, and entries will 
be Integrated with the annual cumulative listing as of 30 June 1968. 
The entries are listed chronologically under the Work Units, Basic 
Research Studies, Exploratory Studies, and Technical Advisory Service 
to which they relate. Stems not related to any specific research 
effort are listed chronologically in the general section (Author) 
CFSTI order number AD 667 823 Price MF-$0.65,. HC-$3.00. 
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18. 



I^ULTIMEDIA TRAINING FOR CROSS- 

CULTURAL INTERACTION. Systems Development Corporation, Santa 
Monica, California April 1967. 21 pages. 



ABSTRACT: In addition to technical knowledge, cross-cultural 

In eraci Ion skills are required by Americans for successful 
overseas missions. Since cross-cultural experience Is not 
readily available In the United States, a practical training 
program Is required to develop necessary skills and attitudes, 
raining material packages, notably the self-contained PACKAGE 
(Planned Aids for Cross-Cultural Knowledge, Action, and Growth In 
Effectiveness), have been developed by the Systems Development 
Corporation. Typical elements are— leader's manual, interaction 
maps (student planning guides), picture cards, film strips, audio 
Tapes, video tapes, radio programs, motion pictures, synthetic 
situation settings, question and answer discussion aids, and work- 
sheets for independent study. Content units consist of general 
principles^ American foreign and domestic policy, area study, and 
language study. An instruct o c^ actlng as a leader can trarn his ’ 
students by following the directions and using the materials pro- 
vided. His full effort can be given to guiding the student. 

CFSTI order number AD 651 574, Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



19. 



Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Inc. PSYCHIATRY AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS, REPORTS AND SYMPOSIA OF THE GROUP FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PSYCHIATRY. New York. 1966. 477 pages. 



ABSTRACT: The reports and symposia comprising this volume concern 
the application of psychiatric principles to broad social problems 
and issues— racial segregation, and desegregation. International 
and cross cultural relations, psychological attitudes and adaptation 
in new situations (specifically, overseas employment), methods, tech- 
niques, and uses of forceful Indoctrination, the psychological and 
medical aspects of the use of atomic energy, and the prevention of 
nuclear war. Also included are bibliographies, a statement of pur- 
pose, and lists or members and committees of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry. This document Is available from Aldine 
Publishing Company, Chicago. (|y) AC 001 759. 
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Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
DISCUSSION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDES 
SITUATIONS. 1966. 43 pages. 



Inc. WORKING ABROAD, A 
AND ADAPTATION IN NEW 



ABST^CT: This report, part of a larger work compiled by the Group 

.or the Advancement of Psychiatry, investigates the special psycho- 
l^ical problems of persons working overseas and discusses recommsnd- 
a.ions on how to ..leet these problems. Motives and expectations, en- 
vironmental changes and "culture shock," the role of the family* 
varying patterns of service (notably the United States Foreign W- 
yice, technical assistance, voluntary agencies, and business), and 
individual personality are seen as crucial to satisfaction or stress 
overseas. (Excerpts from letters by a technical consultant illustraf 
factors In successful adaptation.) A great need Is indicated for 
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improved personnel se I ecM on procedures, through orientation and 
specific area training before departure, and adequate preventative 
and remedial mental health measures and services overseas, A 
unified Foreign Service center for training, consultation, and re- 
search is also called for. The document includes 25 references 
and statistical data on American overseas personnel. This document 
is Chapter 5 of PSYCHIATRY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, by the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, Inc. It is available from the Aldlne 
Publishing Company, 320 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 
(ly) AC 001 760. 



21. Haigh, Gerard. FIELD TRAINING IN HUI4AN RELATIONS FOR THE PEACE CORPS. 
Psychologies' Service Associates, Los Angeles, California. 1966. 

1 1 pages . 

ABSTRACT: Field training conducted in 1962 by Arizona State Uni- 

versity for 53 potential Peace Corps volunteers was designed to 
increase human relations skills, i.e., awareness of the impact of 
their feelings and motives on interpersonal relationships, and 
awareness of their own ways, and of alternative methods, of hand- 
ling interpersonal conflict. In addition to undergoing the usual 
Peace Corps training, the trainees lived and worked with Pimas, 
Maricopas, and Navajos and participated in small group discussions 
and role playing related to their day to day experiences. Almost 
all (95 percent) or the trainees evaluated the program favorably 
in terms of gains in understanding of, and empathy with, the host 
population, and awareness of how their own motives, feelings, and 
cultural values contribute to conflict. Reports from overseas a 
year later underscored the effectiveness of this phase of train- 
ing. Document includes 3 references. This article appeared In 
The Journal of Social Psychology, 68/3-13, 1966. (ly) AC 000 662. 



22. Haines, Donald B. and Eachus, Herbert 1. A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF 
ACQUIRING CROSS-CULTURAL INTERACTION SKILLS THROUGH SELF-CON- 
FRONTATION. Final Report July 1964-August 1964. Aerospace 
Medical Research Labs., Wrfght-Patterson AFB (Ohio). Sept. 1965. 

41 pages. 

ABSTRACT: An experiment carried out to assess the relative effect- 

iveness of two methods of training United States Air Force military 
advisors in cross-cultural skills required subjects to play the role 
of an American Air Force Captain who had to interact, in specified 
ways, with a foreign counterpart played by an actor. A list of 34 
behaviors appropriate to the situation and fictitious culture were 
provided. Including actions and gesturesboth similar to those in 
our own society and considerably different. Twenty-three male sub- 
jects were divided into control and experimental groups and taught 
the desired behaviors by two methods— ll) verbal coaching after a 
role-playing session and (2) self-confrontation by. a vi deotape re‘-"ofi^b • 
play after a role-playing session. Considerable improvement resulted 
from these methods. The experiment confirmed the effectiveness of 
self-conf rontation as a training technique for the rapid acquisition 

of complex and subtle skills of Interaction, an area of difficulty 57 



encountered by Air Force advisors on counterinsurgency training 
missions. Suggestions for further research on self-conf rontation 
as a training technique are made. CFSTI order number AD 624 120. 
Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



23. Haines, Donald B. TRAINING FOR CULTURE-CONTACT AND INTtCACTION 

SKILLS. Aerospace Medical Research Labs., Wright-Patterscn AF6 
(Ohio). December 1964. 26 pages. 

ABSTRACT: Many United States Air Force training missions abroad 

are short and depend upon close, intensive interacfion between 
the American advisor and his counterpari', making it necessary for 
the American to establish rapport quickly and to communicate 
efficiently. It has been assumed that an American skilled in his 
job and in the language of the host country could, with correct 
motivation, successfully carry out his mission. Such is not the 
case. Skill Is also required in the other person’s customs, habits, 
taboos, mannerisms, and gestures, which have traditionally been 
taught by briefings or lectures. This report outlines a procedure 
for collecting in the field those cross-cultural behaviors most 
critical for the success of the advisory mission and describes a 
means of categorizing these behaviors for incorporation Into a 
training program. Those behaviors requiring passive knowledge may 
easily be taught by traditional lectures and handbooks. Others 
may be taught by programed materials, while some require more 
elaborate teaching methods. A method for teaching interaction 
skills using a videao tape recorder is presented. Subjects placed 
in simulated advisor-advisee roles learn critical skills through 
self-confrontation with video-aural playback of their behavior. 

(aj) CFSTI AD 611 022 Price MF-S0.65, HC-$3.00. 



24. Harrison, Ro-«>r and Hopkins, Richard L. THE DESIGN OF CROSS- 

CULTURAL training, an ALTERNATIVE TO THE UNIVERSITY MCDEL. Decem- 
ber 1967. 30 pages. 

ABSTRACT: Returned Peace Corps Volunteers note that their train- 

ing experiences, however interesting or well presented, did not 
prepare them for the total life they had to lead overseas. This 
paper examines this discontent by dissecting the relationships 
between the ends and means of training for cross-cultural perfor- 
mance. The analysis leads to the conclusion that the traditional 
methods of higher education are not well suited to training for 
application In any situat!:.n requiring the ability to adapt to or 
to act in unfamiliar and ambiguous social situations (such as 
community development or corrimunity action work, especially when 
such work is with the disadvantaged, or in institutional subcultures 
that differ basically from the ’’outside world.”) Further objectives 
of this paper are to present a conception of some learning processes 
that can lead to the ability to cope with ambiguity and to take 
action under stress, to present some design principles for such 
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needei^+A specify the kinds of skills and competence 

needed to design and operate etrective cross-cultural traln- 

thLrS^?r* ^ training program In which some of 

these design principles were tested Is described. (This =ir+irip 

appeared In THE JOURNAL OF APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCrVeluI^ 

3, Number 4, Oct/Nov/Dec, 1967, pages 431-460) (aj) AC DofoTS. 
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Hopkins, Richard L. THE DESIGN OF CRO<;s;- 

Wash^roi'^"^ m'J®' from THE PEACE CORPS. NEA, 

hirg.on. Nat lona I Training Laboratories. 1966. 60 pages. 

articles on the design of cross-cultural traininn 
^ |he -examples from the Peace Corpi. Harrison points oiVlh^ 
Inapplicability of the current training for overseL service 

between Its end anr^ans ™1roues 
I^tLt?L"^J^°? education are not applicable to thi 

situation which requiresthe ability to adapt to unfamiliar and 
^igyous. social situations. Training designs only for under- 
standing are not enough. They must require the pe^Ln ^o 22erl- 

phenomena with which he^ls dealing and 

+h« -L2 ^ trainee has not really been trained for 

tS wor^toHaJd^S^’r suggests that It Is necessary 

creatWlIr creation of an environment which will reward 

tra?n * HopkIns describes a successful 

training program at Camp Crozler, In which the efforts of the 

^ +0 l-rn l^the 

^b^insument to sustain spontaneous 

HC-SIdl' order number ED 01 1103, Price MF-10.50, 



Ses'bt:r™?d:d‘s^^^^ 

objectives of international business education- Twen+y-f |vo top 
^rcf ',"nd '"T^btionei corporations as Union terbTd^'^ 

'’®'P P'b" Tbe international 

for University of Kansas. Suggestions are given 

ale h assignments ^ International Specia I fsts-profession- 
?or«Tl^° perform Their functions during the start-up stagL of a 
foreign enterprise, (2) The Key Administrator Abroad who impiements 
^ policy and procedures through negotiation with the local govern 
ment, union, and business representatives, and (3) The Chief Inter- 
nat.onal Executive who is responsible for'pl ann I ng, coordinating 
thesml+h activities of .each foreign affiliate and Integrating 
^rtll enterprise.. The., piost jmpp.rtant univers4ty pro-^ 

gra^ and activities identified were those that developed arLare-"" 
ness of culturally bound attitudes-such as study and travel abroad 
comparative courses In economics, science, and iL, and sensitivity' 

training In groups which Include foreign students. 
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This article appeared In TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT JOURNAL, Volume 
22, Number 2, February, 1968. (pt) AC 002 132. 



27. Hoehn, Arthur J. THE DESIGN OF CROSS-CULTURAL TRAINING FOR MILITARY 
ADVISOR. (HumRRO Professional Papers). George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington. HumRRO. 1966. 9 Pages. 

ABSTRACT: Factors which make the foreign advisor's assignment 

quite different from typical military assignments Include the 
unusual physical and cultural setting, the unfamiliar functions 
to be performed, and the complex Intercultura I , International, 
Interorganizatlonal , and Interpersonal aspects of the job. Ade- 
quate preparation requires hIgh-order knowledge and skills which 
can be developed only by adoption of new perspectives for area 
training. These new perspectives relate not only to objectives 
and content but also to the overall plan for programing area 
training Into the larger pattern of education and training span- 
ning the military officer's career, (aj). AC 001 175. 



28. Hoehn, Arthur J. THE NEED FOR INNOVATIVE APPROACHES FOR TRAINING 
IN INTER-CULTURAL INTERACTION. George Washington University, 
Alexandria, Va. Human Resources Research Office. March 1968. 

13 pages. 

ABSTRACTS: There Is growing acceptance of the view that per- 

sonnel being assigned overseas require some special preparation 
for the inter-cultural aspects of such assignments. At present 
such training generally takes the form of short pre-departure 
orientation programs designed to provide a fund of relevant In- 
formation. This paper points to the limitations of such ar approach, 
suggests some of the alternative objectives of Inter-cultural train- 
ing, describes some current efforts toward new techniques, and points 
to the need for empirical assessment of the training value of the 
new approaches and techniques. (Author). CFSTTI Order number: 

AD 667 821, Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



29. King, Phi I Ip H. A SUMMARY OF RESEARCH IN TRAINING FOR ADVISORY ROLES 
IN OTHER CULTURES BY THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES LABORATORY. Final 
Report 1963-1966. Aerospace Medical Research Labs., Wrlght- 
Patterson AFB (Ohio) September 1966. 10 pages. 

ABSTRACT: Due to the need for Improved Interpersonal relations 

between United States Air Force technical advisors overseas and 
the indigenous per: ■'ns with whom they work, a research program 
has been establish? to. Improve methods for training cross-cultural 
communicative skih . This research is divided into four parts — 
(I) identif icatio. In the field of critical incidents and analysis 
of interactions between Americans and native persons, (2) develop- 
ment, testing, and evaluation of means of collecting information on 
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other cultures, and (3) development In the laboratory of; n.e.w 
training programs, using Air Force personnel In actual operational 
contexts^ This study compared two training methods for leaching 
cross-cultural interaction skills. Subjects trained under 
sel f-confrontatlon (viewing videotape recordings of their per- 
formances In role-play situations) learned faster and atfalned a 
higher terminal level of performance than subjects who received 
a standard training manual to read. Subjects with positive 
attitudes toward the foreign culture learned faster than subjects 
with neutral or negative attitudes. Retention of skills learned 
tfir'ough sel f-confrontation was high over a two week Interval. A 
discussion of future research employing videotape and the self- 
confrontation phenomenon Is given. CFSTI order number; AD 648 517. 
Price MF$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



30. Melching, William H. and Nelson, Frank B, THE INFLUENCE OF PRACTICE 
FRAMES AND VERBAL ABILITY ON PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION PERFORMANCE. 
George Washington University, Washington, HumRRO. U.S. Dept, of 
the Army, Washington. January 1966. 24 pages Illustration. 

ABSTRACT; A program In counterinsurgency was analyzed into 
teaching and practice frames and 2 program versions prepared, 

I containing both teaching and practice frames, an • I conta In- 
only teaching frames. These were administered to 32 enlisted men 
representing 2 levels of verbal ability. On completing the pro- 
gram, each subject was administered 3 types of achievement test. 
Learning time and number or errors were obtained. The presence 
of practice frames was found to be Influential only on a written 
recall type of test, where they enabled subjects to proceed 
through the program at a faster rate per frame, make fewer pro- 
gram errors, and score higher. Practice frames Increased the 
total program learning time. Verbal ability was found to have a 
significant effect on performance on each type of achievement 
test and on both measures of performance. (Ja) AC 000 340. 



31. Mill, Cyril R. and Clee, Jan E. ASSESSMENT OF INTERCULTURAL EXPERI- 
ENCE OF ASIAN VISITORS TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Alexandria, 
Va., May 10-13, 1966. (NTL. Applications of human relations 
laboratory training,4). National Edrcatlon Association. National 
Training Laboratories United States. State Dept. Bureau of Cul- 
tural Affairs, sponsor. June 1966. 23 pages. 

ABSTRACT; The Bureau of Cultural Affairs of the State Department 
has been obtaining an evaluation of the experience of foreign 
visitors to this country through personal Interviews, questionnaires, 
and group interviews. This project experimented with the laboratory 
method In the belief that Information of great richness could be 
retrieved. The participants were nine English-speaking Asians, 
officials In colleges In India and Nepal. The .design of 3-day ^ 
residential program Included an" evening' of^ hancfl-lng anxieHes-, a- 
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day of T group experience, a review of the taped record of this 
experience, and a brainstorming session where eiements of their 
visit were itemized and categorized. These comments were then 
taped. Categories inciuded — preparation for the seminar, seiec- 
tion of participants, travel arrangements, academic program, 
visits to schools, colleges, homes, and so forth. The group 
discussed items which probably would not have been forthcoming 
through other evaluation techniques. The openness and richness 
of comments speak well for using laboratory training as a means 
of retrieving this kind of information, (eb) EDRS order number: 
ED 012 404, Price MF-$0.25, HC-.SO.gZ. 



32. Mial, H. Curtis, LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SELECTED AFRICAN 
HEALTH SPECIALISTS, Washington, D.C. Sept. 12-24, 1965. (NTL 
Applications of human relations laboratory training, 3). Nation- 
al Education Association. National Training Laboratories. May 
1966. 22 pages. 

A3STRA.CT: The Agency for International Development has been 

training African health specialists in the United States but 
leadership training has been given little attention. Such 
training should help him overcome differences between modern 
technology and traditional customs, define organizational role, 
resolve status differences, and get cooperative effort from 
organization members. A ten-day residential program was set 
up at the University of Maryland for 16 health specialists from 
Ethiopia, Sudan, Liberia, Sierra Leone, and the Congo. This 
preliminary report focuses on staff and participant evaluation 
of the program. Outcomes of the training were examined through 
participants' evaluation of the administration of the program 
(such as selection of "participants, orientation, timing, and 
laboratory design), through problem analysis material (T group 
problems and back-home problems) from a group studying force 
field analysis, the four training staff members' subjective 
opinions on the changes taking place in the T groups, and a one- 
day recorded staff evaluation session, it is recommended that 
follow-up and support of participants be included after laboratory 
training. Further evaluation will result from data obtained after 
participants have been at home for some months, (eb). EDRS order 
number: ED 012 403, Price MFS0.25, HC-$ 0.88. 



33. Niehoff, Arthur H. and Anderson, J. Charnel. A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF CORSS-CULTURAL CHANGE PROJECTS (Research memorandum). George 
Washington University, Washington. HumRRO. Task CIVIC. U.S. Dept, 
of the Army, Washington. October 1964. 32 pages. 

ABSTRACT: Prepared as a guide to the literature for technical 

change agents, and useful also for social science students inter- 
ested in directed cultural change, this is a selected list of 
materials available up to May, 1964 in libraries in the Washington 
area. Selections were made on basis of adequacy for analytic 
purposes, principally to determine factors responsible for accept- 
62 ance or rejection of new ideas and techniques, (eb) AC 000 291. 
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34* Pagano, Jules. EDUCATION IN THE PEACE CORPS, EVOLVING CONCEPTSi^A:. 

OF VOLUNTEER TRAINING (CSLEA. Notes and essays on education 
for adults, 48). Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Brookline, Mass. 1965. 64 pages. 

ABSTRACT: The fundamental principle of Peace corps Volunteer 

training — total cultural Immersion — Is achieved through direct 
teaching and field experience. Trainees learn language (through 
Intensive audiolingual methods, bringing language learning Into 
every aspect of life at the training site), cusfoms (through role 
playing and cross cultural studies), and attitudes (through dis- 
cussion with staff who have lived In the country to be served). 
Returning volunteers, after being trained as discussion leaders, 
have become outstanding teachers in the training programs, s'*Tess- 
Ing the need for social research for effective community develop- 
ment. In-house training, In which training Is entirely run by the 
Peace Corps, has been tried as an alternative to university- 
sponsored training, and advanced training for college juniors has 
begun. Peace Corps training methods have ImpI Iceitions for train- 
ing workers with adults from foreign cultures(ebpecia! ly teaching 
English as a foreign language), and from disadvantaged groups, and 
have proved that young people can become successful teachers of 
adults. (Document Includes a role playing exercise, a case study 
for Latin America, a proposal for a school to develop personnel 
for International service, and notes.) This document Is also 
available, for $1.50 from the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 138 Mountfort St., Brookline, Mass. 02146 
(aj) EDRS order number: ED 015 433, Price MFS0.50, HC-S2.56. 



35. Peace Corps, PEACE CORPS, CONGRESSIONAL PRESENTATION, FISCAL YEAR 
1967. Washington, D.C. May 1966. 133 pages. 

ABSTRACT: This report to Congress discusses the history, financial 

policy, volunteer programs, and rationale of the Peace Corps, with 
emphasis or. plans to Improve training and expand Its program. Peace 
Corps teaching, community development, agricultural development, 
and health education In various developing countries are reviewed 
and evaluated A proposal (including budget j recruitment and 
personnel policy, and training curriculum Is set forth for a part- 
nership exchange, and an Exchange Peace Corps, In which foreign 
volunteers would contribute to the social and educational develop® 
ment of host communities by teaching native languages and cultures 
and assisting VISTA volunteers. The 1965 and 1966 Peace Corps 
budgets, and proposed 1967 budget of $112,150,000 for basic Peace 
Corps work (Title I) and for The proposed exchange and volunteer 
programs (Titles II and ill) Include volunteer and project costs 
(pretraining, training, overseas costs, allowances, research) and 
administrative expenses (personnel, ma I nta I nance, supplies, and 
equipment, testing travel and transportation, etc.). The document 
Includes statistical program summaries and volunteer and trainee 
data, (ly) EDRS order number: ED 012 410, Price MF$0.75, HC-$5.32. 
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Raser, John R. INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, 1967, 2 (I), 
59-67. (Western Behavioral Sciences Inst., LaJolla, California. 
1967. 9 pages. 

ABSTRACT: Cross-cultural simulation research offers promise 

for understanding complex social situations. Simulation re- 
search must be improved by: (I) conforming simulation models 

more closely to Issues faced In the "real" world, and (2) 
selecting Ss in such a way that their responses will be similar 
to their real world counterparts. Collaboration among scholars 
from various nations may help in answering, "How can the plur- 
alism among the nations of men be used as a basis for immunity 
rather than chaos?" (19 ref.) /\c 003 658. 



Shea, Donald R. THE PREPARATION OF PEACE (X)RPS VOLUNTEERS FOR 
OVERSEAS SERVICE CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE. May 1966. 17 pages. 

ABSTRACT: In order to be selected to serve abroad. Peace Corps 

Volunteers have first to complete successfully an intensive train- 
ing program designed to develop attitudes, knowledge, and skills 
necessary for effective overseas service. The great majority of 
these training programs have been conducted by colleges and uni- 
versities. It has been a great challenge both to the Peace Corps 
and to higher education to work together to develop training pro- 
grams which would prepare the Volunteers for their work in a ^ 
vastly different culture. Although, initially, universities en- 
countered great difficulties In administering successful training 
programs, the experience gained has resulted In considerable Im- 
provement in the techniques of instruction and content of the 
training programs. Peace Corps learned in developing effective, 
interdisciplinary educational programs for Volunteers 'have had a 
beneficial impact on the regular instructional programs of many 
universities. Both higher education and the Peace Corps have 
benefited from their educational partnership, which is likely to 
become even more mutually productive in the future. This article 
appeared In THE ANNALS of the AMERICAN ACADEMY of POLITICAL and 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 365 129-45, May 1966. AC 001 345. 



Stern, George G. and others. PEACE CORPS, EVALUATION OF PEACE CORPS 
TRAINING PROGRAMS, SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PEACE 
CORPS TRAINING UNITS AND TRAINEES. Final Report. Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, N.Y. Psychological Research Center. Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C. PC-(W)-273. March 1966. 263 pages. 

ABSTRACT: A quantitative comparison of the psychological charac- 

teristics of Peace Corps training units and trainees was made to 
provide a basis for rating program quality, establishing uniform 



training objectives and procedures* enabling tramlng; In**, - 

stitutlons to Identify and Improve areas of weakness, and 
selecting trainees. An analysis of 63 Peace CkDrps training 
units In 48 host Institutions measured trainees and programs 
using tools evolved from studies of higher education by Stern, 

Stein, and Bloom. Measurements of success were final seicticn 
board ratings of trainees, training attrition, and overseas 
effectiveness ratings. Program characteristics associated with 
effective programs were friendly group Interaction, well-rounded 
Intellectual experience, emphasis on social action. Individual 
trainee autonomy and responsibility, and high personal achieve- 
ment standards. A number of personal characteristics had differ- 
ent effects on success In various phases of evaluation. (Nine 
appendixes contain detailed measures of the factors studied for 
each of the 63 programs), (ja) EDRS order number: ED Oil 617, 

Price MF-$I.OO, HC-$ 10.52. 



39. Stewart, Edward C. and Prule, John B. AN APPROACH TO CULTURAL 
SELF-AWARENESS. George Washington Univ. HumRRO. U.S. Dept, 
of the Army. December 1966. II pages. 

ABSTRACT: Self-awareness, a prominent theme in psychology, 

psychiatry, and human relations training, is the subject of this 
literature survey. The concept of self ‘In psychotherapy and hu- 
man relations training Is unsuitable for application to training 
of persons who go overseas as military advisors. Peace Corps 
Volunteers, or AID technicians because the dimensions of the self 
are not clear. Training emphasizing cultural self-awareness of 
other cultures can counteract the trainees* attitudes of American 
cultural superiority, facilitate understanding of other cultures, 
and lead to better morale for overseas workers. An understand- 
ing of the American cultural self can provide bridges for observ- 
ing and understanding others* predispositions and behavior. A 
first step In developing a training approach Is to adopt concepts 
to be used In constructing a schemata of American culture with 
which the trainees could Identify, such as norms of behavior, 
values, assumptions, and cognitive forms, (aj) AC 001 141, 



40. Stewart, Edward C. SIMULATION EXERCISES IN AREA TRAINING. Paper 
presented In a symposium at the 1965 Army Human FactorsResearch 
and Development Conference. George Washington UnIv., Washington, 
D.C. HumRI^. September 1967. II pages. 

ABSTRACT: Special techniques and content are being developed to 

supplement current area training programs. Simulation was chosen 
as the technique, and exercises were developed whose.. content 
emphasized the American culture and the foreign, host culture. 
These evolved as a confrontation between American cultural 
assumptions and values and a pont rast I ng-set^ci conceived^ for.’ 
training and research purposes only, called contrast American 
assumptions and values. When accopmpan I ed by appropriate in 7 , ... 

troductlon and critique, these exercises hold promise of achieving 
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their training objectives. CFSTI order number: AD 660 012, 
Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



4i. Stewart, Edward C. THE SIMULATION OF CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION. 
George Washington Univ. Alexandria, Va. Human Resources Re- 
search Office. Presented at the Symposium on International 
Communication between Industrial and Developing Countries, Ger- 
man Development Inst., Berlin, 28-31 March l9o6. Report no. 
Professional Paper 50-67. December 1967. 19 pages. 

ABSTRACT: The paper describes the development of a cross-cultur- 

al simulation, the Idea of the contrast American and the concept- 
Lcllzation of cultural differences In terms of dimensions. The 
theories behind these concepts are discussed In depth. Excerpts 
are given of recordings made of two simulation encounters between 
an American advisor and the contrast American. The intent of the 
work In simulation is to (I) increase the American’s cultural 
self-understanding; (2) provide him with concepts that will aid 
him in the observation and classification of other cultures; and 
(3) present to him culture and cultural differences at an inter- 
personal, rather than an abstract, level, (author). CFSTI or- 
der number: AD 665 053, Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



42. Stewart, Edward C. THE SIMULATION CF CULTURAL DIFFERENCES. HumRRO 
Professional Paper. George Washington UnIv., Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Dept, of the Army. Dec. 1966. 14 pages. 

ABSTRAC5T: Culture is apparent In some basic cognitive processes 

such as how Individuals interpret events, how they form judgments, 
and how they arrive at decisions. Simulation of cultural dif- 
ferences through representation of an American advisor and hIs 
foreign counterpart was developed to prepare Americans for assign- 
ments overseas and to conduct research in Interpersonal relations. 
Role playing scenes describe an American, played by a trainee. In 
a plausible situation overseas. The role of the counterpart, play~ 
ed by a trained actor, is manipulated to present a “contrast Ameri- 
can” culture, a composite, synthetic 'culture that Is a mirror image 
of middle-class America and resembles an existing culture. Simu- 
lation as a flexible training technique can be used at the begin- 
ning of training for emotional impact or at the end as a final 
synthesis of cross-cultural understanding. Research appi Icatlons 
are the generation of concepts and insights into cross-cultural 
differences, revelation of concepts deserving of cross-cultural 
research, anc experimental control of cognitive variables repre- 
sented by the contrast-American. (Reprinted from The Journal of 
Communication l6(4)/29l-304, Dec. 1966). (aj) ACOOl 217. 
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Stolurow, L.M. and others. CRITICAL INCIDENTS WITH' HETERO-CULTURAL' 
INTERACTIONS. Illinois Univ. Urbana. Training Research Lab- 
oratory TR 42 U.S. Dept, of the Navy. Office of Naval Research 
Group Psychology Branch. October 1966. 95 pages. 

ABSTRACT: A plan was formulated for the preparation of self- 
instructional materials to train individuals for heterocultural 
Interactions, toward the end of developing a sound training 
procedure that permitted the objective study of its effective- 
ness. The primary objective of these materials is to develop 
sensitivity to cultural differences — the materials must teach 
individuals from interpersonal Interaction differences to dis- 
criminate between their own culture and that of others. The 
specific discriminations are less Important with this purpose 
than the abi llty to recognize that a cultural difference exists. 
Critical Incidents of heterocultural Interactions represent an 
Important "raw material" for the development of self-instruction- 
al materials. They are samples ot situations which led the re- 
porter of the Incident to a change in attitude toward a member of 
another culture. Consequently, this type of critical incident 
has the requisite information for teaching discriminations of the 
type that conceivably could transfer to thelearner's own future 
experience. The critical incidents were collected by different 
agencies and come from a variety of respondents. They are "raw 
material" for the development of the episodes used In the self- 
instructional programs called cultural assimi lators. These 
incidents have code numbers and are grouped for convenient use. 
CFSTI order number: AD 647 760 Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



Textor, Robert B. CULTURAL FRONTIERS OF THE PEACE CORPS. 1966. 

379 pages. 

ABSTRACT: The present work contains analyses of Peace Corps 
programs In selected host countries (the Philippines, Malaya, 
Thailand, Peru, Bolivia, Afghanistan, Somalia, Nigeria, Tan- 
ganyika, Sierra Leone, Tunisia, Morocco, and Jamaica) written 
by an authority on each country. Coverage of domestic operations 
of the Peace Corps Is strictly limited to what Is necessary to 
an understanding of Its overseas activities and problems. Each 
writer is a social scientist or historian who KaS had an oppor- 
tunity to observe volunteers In action in a host cduhtry. The 
unifying theme In all these studies lies In the differences 
separating the American culture of the Volunteers from that of 
host populations, and in the mutual communication and cooperation 
that pass, or should pass, between them. The document includes 
a foreword by Margaret Mead, an index, appendixes on the organi- 
zation of the Peace Corps and the In-Up-Out principle, and chap- 
ter references. It Is available for $6.95 from the M. I.T. 

Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
02142. (Iy> AC 002 152. 



education of development TECHICIANS; a guide to 

TRAINING PROGRAMS. 1968. 200 p396S. 

ABSTRACT: Based on a survey of 150 training syllabuses and inter- 

views with training specialists, this study concentrated on train- 
ing conducted in the Unitsd States for developinent technicians in 
government, voluntary, business, university, and religious agencies 
immediately before or soon after the technicians begin work over- 
seas. Many major problems were revealed, including the limited 
curricula of training agencies, hasty and questionable preparation 
of many technicians, scarce training materials, low training pri- 
orities assigned by administrators, poor training methods, and the 
great diversity of trainee backgrounds and experience. Persons 
Involved in conducting training agreed that technical and profes- 
sional matters, cross-cultural understandings, and developmental 
processes are curriculum areas essential to technician preparation. 
They also Indicated that the following aspects thereof deserve high 
training priority; agency philosophy and objectives, agency re- 
sources, administration, cultural adjustment, language skills, inter- 
cultural relations, institution building, and technological chance. 
Available from Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, III Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. (|y) AC 003 657. 



Triandls, Harry C. and Vasslliou, Vasso A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
SUBJECTIVE CULTURE. Technical report. 1 1 1 Inols Unlv. Urbana 
Group Effectiveness Research Lab. Report no. TR-55. Oct. 1967 
72 pages. 

ABSTRACT: A review of the results obtained when a variety of new 

techniques for the analysis of the way a person perceives his so- 
cial environment Is applted to the comparison of two cultural 
groups, reveals some basic similarities in the obtained results. 
The various methods give complementary Information. The data 
were obtained from studies of the subjective culture of Americans 
and Greeks. Comparable instruments were administered to the two 
cultural groups and the results are presented In terms of the 
differences between American and Greek perceptions of social re- 
ality. The analysis of subjective culture is likely to help in 
the understanding of transcultural conflict, as well as in the 
development of theory concerning interpersonal attitudes, inter- 
personal behavior, and conflict resolution. (Author). CFSTi 
order number: AD 663 889 Price MF-$0.65, HC-$3.00. 



Zahn, Jane C. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL AND 
OVERSEAS COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ADVISERS. 1967. 9 



LESS SUCCESSFUL 
pages . 



^STRACT: A study was conducted to discover which tests or test 

Items, if any, could predict competent performance of rural comm- 
unity development advisers In Southeast Asia. Seventeen trainees 
selected by the Agency for International Development to do comm- 
unity development work In Laos and Viet Nam were tested and inter- 
viewed. Two years later, their supervisors were asked to rate 
their performance. On the basis of supervisors’ ratings, the test 



and Interview scores and ratings were' coi^a red for 'tile successful 
and less successful. Only three of eleven test Instruments — the 
Terman Concept Mastery Test, a Religious Concepts I nventory,and 
a general questionnaire on preferences, background, and attitudes 
--separated the most successful from the least successful. A 
cosmopolitan, change-oriented, career-minded, slightly rebell- 
ious typo of person would seem likely to perform best In rural 
development In Southeast Asia. (The document Includes tables 
and references.) This document appeared In ADULT EDUCATION, 
Volume 19, Number I, Autumn 1967. (ly) AC 001 699. 



ZInsor, Otto IMITATION, MODELING, AND CROSS-CULTURAL TRAINING. 
Aerospace Medical Research Laboratories, WrIght-Pat+erson AFB. 
JAty 1966 40 pages. 

ABSTRACT: A study of the literature on Imitation and modeling 
was conducted to aid In development of a modeling training 
techlnlque to accelerate the acquistion of cross-cultural Inter- 
action skills. The modeling procedure Is designed to provide 
exemplary behavior to the trainee via videotape recording. The 
literature review Includes a summary of theoretical positions 
that have been formulated, a survey of filsearch In terms of the 
variables that have been investigated, and a review of modeling 
techniques that have found application. A discussion devoted 
to Implications for developing a cross-cultural training tech- 
nique is also presented. The advantages and disadvantages of 
procedures for constructing an effective modeling technique 
are examined. The literature reviewed Indicated that a modeling 
training technique has fc date not been used to aid In the ac- 
quisition of cross-cultural Interaction skills. It Is recommend- 
ed that the effectiveness of such a training technique be evalu- 
ated. CFSTI order number: AD 642 427. Price MF-S0.65,HC-$3.00. 
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